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circumſtance that might have o 
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x PREFACE. 
miſſion of thoſe to whom they 
were addreſſed. 


It will probably ſeem unneceſ- 
ſary, that any farther accounts 
of Scotland ſhould be given, 
ſince two very reſpectable cha- 
rafters in the literary world 
have already communicated their 
travels to the Public. But the 
Author of theſe Letters begs 
leave to ſay, that the following 
pages do not contain a deſcrip- 
tion 'of Scotland in general, but 
of Edinburgh alone: of its Cuſ- 
toms, Laws, Entertainments; 
and in ſhort, of all that relates 
to the manners of a poliſhed 
people. They are the living 
and real ſentiments of the 
Scotch upon various occaſions. 


Had theſe Letters contained 
an account of the Highlands or 


weſtern iſlands of Scgtland, no- 
thing 
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thing more could have been ſaid 
on thoſe ſubjects, even to the 
people who admire them moſt: 
but there are others who wiſh 
to be acquainted, not only with 
the manners of the vulgar, but 
thoſe of more refined ſentiments, 
and which can alone be diſco- 
vered in great cities. It is here 
where the paſſions of mankind 
exert their influence, where ob- 
Jets of power and grandeur. ex- 
cite their ambition, and where 
the mutual defire of pleaſing 
awakens every faculty. Monteſ- 
quieu very juſtly ſays, Les 

*,etrangers doivent toujours cher- 
cher les grandes villes comme 
une eſpece de patrie,” In paſ- 
ſing over any country, very little 
more than the face of that coun- 
try can be obſerved. Whatever 
forms the true character of a 
people, can only be known from 
reſiding amongſt them; from be- 
e B 2 ing 
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ing admitted familiarly into their 
houſes; from viewing them in 


the facial and unguarded hours 
of ton retirement. 


This went; and probably 
the only one, the Author of theſe 
Letters poſſeſſed, was not ſmall ; 

and ſhould the public be inan 
gent enough to think that he has 
made that uſe of it he might 
have done, he will be amply 
gratified for the little trouble he 


may have had in collecting them 
eager. © 


Some pole may probably 
ſeem neceſſary for the repetitions 
which will be found in ſome 
parts of theſe Letters; and which 
were unavoidable, as they were 
addreſſed to different people, and 
many of them on the ſame ſub- 
os Where it was in the Au- 

thor's 
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thor's power to remove theſe 

objections, without new- modelling 
the Letters, he has done it: ſtill, 
however, many other inaccura- 
cies may occur that have eſcap- 
ed his obſervation, and for which 
he requeſts, with great humi- 
lity, the candour of the Public. 
But, whatever may be their opi- 
nion, there is one thing the 
Author is bold to ſay— That he 
has indulged no ill- natured or 
illiberal reflections; but given, 
to the beſt of his underſtanding, 
the character of the people. 
Nations, as well as individuals, 
have their foibles; and though, 


in juſtice, he could not help ob- 


ſerving them, he has conſidered. 
them as the neceſſary ſhades to 
improve the picture: and he 
eſteems himſelf peculiarly happy, 
that while he offers up this ſmall 
token of his gratitude for the 

ns many 
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many agreeable hours he has 
[| | paſſed in Scotland, he can pay a 
juſt tribute to the merits of the 
Scotch nation, 


SOME 


50 
OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
' DIVERSIONS, CUSTOMS, &. 
OF THE 


SCOTCH NATION. 


LETT E 


on the Approach to Edinburgh by the Road 
| _ through Dalkeith. 


To the Right Honourable Lordi 


|  Fdinburgh, November 5, 1774. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, | 


Six CE you laſt heard of 


me, I have been ſtrolling, according to m y 


_ uſual cuſtom, during the Summer months, 
from place to place, contemplating the 
b of the Tyne: ſide, (which indeed 

B 4 abounds 
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abounds in beauties of every denomination) 
and from thence I took the opportunity of 
viſiting the moſt northern parts, which I 
had never before ſeen, and which indeed 
I found more worthy: the curioſity of a tra- 
veller, than any other part of England. 


It I were to deſcribe to you all the 
beauty, magnificence, and ſublimity of 


| "Keſwick, I ſhould be obliged to dwell fo 


long on it, that, like the celebrated Duns 
Scotus, I might probably ſtarve before 1 
had finiſhed my page, and inſpire you 
with ſo great a curioſity of ſeeing the 
reality, that a man of your genius and 
taſte for the great and pictureſque produc- 
tions of Nature, who has been an eye- 
witneſs to the charms of Italy, would im- 
mediately ſet off, and wonder they had 
eſcaped you ſo long. As I think alſo, 
that you muſt have met with Dr. Brown's 
compariſon between .Keſwick and Dove- 
dale, it would be needleſs for me to re- 
peat after him, or to relate to yon the 
wonders of that charming lake, which he 
has painted with all the graces of eloquent 
language. But there is one thing I eannot 
help mentioning, which T do not remem- 
ber came under his: obſervation 3 the ex- 


rn echo. As I Was — cu- 


rious : 
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rious, I failed over the lake, and tried a 
number of different experiments on it; and 
found in one place, that it repeated the 
report of a piſtol thirty diſtinct different 
times. In ſome parts it was a quarter 
of a minute before the firſt echo, and 
the others followed at certain intervals. 
The preciſe time between each echo was 
always the ſame in the ſame place, and 
the report of each echo was equally ' loud 
at different times of the day. The Lord 
of the manor receives a conſiderable profit 
from the black-lead ore that is found in 
the ſand on the banks and edges of the 
lake, which is dug up here in ſpadefuls, 
and after ſifting, the ore is picked out of 
it by the diligence of the labourer. The 
poor fellow that was employed there, and 
who was wading up to his middle in wa- 
ter, told me, that he gained a ſhilling for 
his day's work, and often was fo ſucceſs- 
ful as to dig up 2 quantity of lead that 
was worth a guinea, was fortunate 
enough to ſee the ſtorming of an eagle's 
neſt, which was built in the cleft of a 
rock that has been conſtantly employed 
for that purpoſe for many ages, notwith- 
ſanding it i deſtroyed every year. 'The 
man Who took it was let down in a baſket 
by a rope from the. ſummit of the rock, 

B 5 | and 
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and combated with a ſword the parent 
eagle, who fought valiantly in defence of 
her progeny. LI - purchaſed one of the 
young ones, which I hope will be no 
unacceptable preſent to your Lordſhip's 
menagerie, I beheld alſo the remarkable 
Solway moſs, which gave me no ſmall 
aſtoniſhment, and as you know I love 
horrid ſights, I could not but wiſh to have 
been a ſpectator of this wonderful phæ- 
nomenon, which ſpread itſelf over a whole 
country, a deluge of mud; and which, 


— Cum flavis meſſorem induceret arvis 

Agricola, et fragili jam ſtringeret hordea culmo; 

Jam gravidam lat? ſegetem, ab radicibus imis 
Expulſam erverit. 


After paſſing through Weſtmoreland, I 
returned to Newcaſtle, and from thence 
proceeded to this place by Kelſo, which 
is not more remarkable for a fine ſeat 
of the Duke of Roxborough, than for 
a romantic and delightful view of the 
Tweed, which bere warbles along his 
rocky bed, and forms the moſt beauti- 
ful curve, that imagination can fancy; 
while his deep banks are ſkirted with 
trees and bruſhwood quite to the edges 
of the water, The country on this ſide 


n 50 Bal 
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Kelſo is naked, vaſt, and in ſome places 
pictureſque and pleaſing; though its great 
deficiency of wood is very diſadvantage- 
ous to its appearance. There are indeed 
ſome few gentlemen's ſeats in view of 
the road, who are endeavouring to raiſe 
plantations of oak, aſh, and firs, in 
ſtraight rows, and ſharp angles, after the 
manner of the Engliſh thirty years ago; 
from which I ſuppoſe they are not yet 
arrived at that true taſte and elegance 
which now diſtinguiſhes the parks of our 
countrymen *: though, at a few miles 
from this place, I ſaw at ſome diſtance a 
ſeat of Lord Abercorn, which ſeems tt: be 
laid out in more modern taſte. I paſſed by 
Dalkeith, the ſeat of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, which I am informed is well 
worth ſeeing; but as I ſhall have many 
opportunities hereafter of examining every 
part of it, at preſent I only ſurveyed the 
environs and adjacent country,” which has 
the appearance of ' richneſs, ' fertility, - and 
good agriculture. There ſeem to be de- 
lightful vallies, murmuring rivulets, and 
a wildneſs about every landſcape, which, 

| from 


A future Letter will hiw Bow With the auch 
was deceived, and how much he changed his opinion. 


> mountains, bare indeed, but grand, and 
of aà ſublime aſpect: on the other, a 
rich and finely-cultivated compagnia ex- 
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from the novelty, is agreeable and enter- 
taining to the eye. From Dalkeith to 
Edinburgh the ſcene is beautifully diverſi- 
fied. On one fide a ridge of cragged 


tends itſelf quite to the ſea, checquered 
with farms, villages, trees, and water; 
whilſt the ſea-ſhore is crowned in a ſer- 
pent form by Leith, Invereſk, and Muſel- 
borough. After a ſhort progreſs. on the 
aſcent of the hill | 


| * Purpureoz 


and the City of Edinburgh preſents itſelf 
to the eye, and forms a magnificent pic- 
ture, with the River Firth, Arthur's 
Seat, and Salſbury Craigs; the horizon 
on the other ſide the Firth being bounded 
by lofty mountains, whoſe heads are co- 
vered with ſnow, or concealed amidſt the 
clouds. I reached this place but laſt 
night, ſo that you cannot expect more 
than a general account, with which I am 
afraid I have exhauſted your patience ; 
but you may blame yourſelf for wiſhing 

„ 1 to 
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to hear from me ſo ſoon.— ge aſſured, 
in whatever climate I am found, my 
good wiſhes are ever with you, and that 
I remain 0 


„ 


- 3 C. K - b SM 


' Your Lordſhip's moſt affe&ionate friend, 


nud moſt obliged, humble ſervant. 
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L. NTT EI. U. 
Situation of Edinburgh, Wynds, and Cloſes. 


To R. D. Eſa; 


R 


| Edinburgh, November 12, 1774. 
SIR, l 


T H E many obligations I 


owe to your acquaintance, and the polite- _ 


neſs you ſhewed me during my ſtay at 
Paris, make it impoſſible for me to deny 
any requeſt you make. I comply, 
therefore, with your defire in ſending you 
ſome account of this City. I know you 
have read Mr. Pennant's Tour thro? the 
Highland; and I can aſſure you from my 
own knowledge, you need not wiſh for 
better information: it is an accurate and 
ingenious performance; and, what is the 
beſt and trueſt teſt of its merit, equally 
eſteemed in this country as in England. 


The ſituation of Edinburgh is probably 
as extraordinary an one as can well be 
imagined for a metropolis, The immenſe 
hills, on which great part of it is built, 
though they make the views uncommonly 

magnificent, 


% 
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magnificent, not only in many places 
render it impaſſable for carriages, but ve- 
ry fatiguing for walking. The principal 
or great ſtreet runs along the ridge of a 
very high hill, which, taking its riſe from 
the palace of Holyrood Houfe, aſcends, 
and not very gradually, for the length of 
a mile and a quarter, and after opening 

a ſpacious area, terminates in the caſtle.” 
On one ſide, far as the eye can reach, 
you view the ſea, the port of Leith, its 
harbour and various veſſels, the river of 
Firth, the immenſe hills around, ſome 
of which aſcend above even the Caſtle; 
and on the other ſide you look over a 
rich and cultivated country, terminated. 
by the dark, ahrupt, and barren hills of 
the Highlands. 


You have ſeen the famous ſtreet of 
Lifle, la Rue royale, leading to the port 
of Tournay, which is ſaid to be the fi- 
neſt in Europe; but which I can aſſure 
you is not to be compared either in length 
or breadth to the High Street at Edin- 
burgh: and would they be at the ex- 
pence of removing ſome buildings which 
obſtruct the view, by being placed in 
the middle of the ſtreet, nothing could 
be conceived more magnificent. Not con- 
tent, however, with this, they ſuffer a 
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weekly market to be held, in which ſtalls 
are ereQed nearly the whole length of it, 
and make a confuſion almoſt impoſlible to 
be conceived, All forts of iron and cop- 
per ware are expoſed to ſale; here like- 
wiſe the herb market is held, and the 
herb women, who are in no country ei- 
ther the moſt peaceable or the moſt clean- 


ly beings upon earth, throw about the 
| roots, ſtalks, &c. of the bad vegetables, 


to the great nuiſance of the paſſengers. 


The ſtyle of building here is much 
like the French: the houſes, however, 
in general are higher, as ſome riſe to 
twelve, and one in particular to thirteen 
ſtories in heighth. But to the front of 
the ſtreet nine or ten ſtories is the com- 
mon run; it is the back part of the edi- 
fice which, by being built on the ſlope 
of an hill, ſinks to that amazing depth 
ſo as to form the above number. This 
mode of dwelling, though very proper for 
the turbulent times to which it was adapt- 
ed, has now loſt its convenience: as they 
no longer ſtand in need of | the defence 
from the caſtle, they no more find the 
benefit of being crowded. together ſo near 
it. The common ſtaircaſe which leads to 
the apartments of the different inbabi- 


tants, muſt always be dirty, and is in ge- 


neral 
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neral very dark and narrow. It has this 
advantage, however, that as they are all 
of ſtone, they have little to apprehend 
from fire, Which, in the opinion of ſome, 
would more than — for everx 
other diſadvantage.” Ina general, however, 
the higheſt and loweſt tenements are poſ- 
ſeſſed by the artificers, while the gentry 
and better ſort of people dwell in 9 
and n FROM is | 2 ) 


In e you know ſuch an bal 
tion would not be deemed the moſt eligi- 
ble, and many a man in ſuch a ſituation 
would not be ſorry to deſcend a little 
lower. The ſtyle of building here has 
given riſe to different ideas: Some years 
ago a Scotch gentleman, who went- to 
London for the firſt time, took the up- 
permoſt ſtory of a lodging houſe, and” 
was very much ſurpriſed to find hat he 
thought the genteeleſt place in the Whole 
at the loweſt price. His friends who 
came to ſee him, in vain» acquainted” him 
with the miſtake he had been guilty of; 
«© He kew'd: vary >weet,” he ſaid, what 
6 gentility wat, and when- ie lived all tis 
« life in a fixth flory, le was not come 16 
London to live upon the» grand. 


* 
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From the right of the High-ſtreet you 
paſs over a very long bridge to the New 
Town. Before this bridge was built you 
had a very ſteep hill to deſcend and to 
aſcend, which was found extremely in- 
convenient. A ſubſcription therefore was 
entered into to build one; and a moſt 
ſtupendous work it is indeed; it is thrown 
over this immenſe valley; and by having no 
water run under it, you have the whole 
effect of its height. From it, you have 
a fine view up and down the vale, and 
the proſpe& through the middle arch is 
inconceivably beautiful. Not long ago a 
part of this bridge gave way, and ma- 
ny people who were upon it ſunk into 
the chaſm, and were buried in the ruins. 
Many others, who were likewiſe upon 
the bridge, ſaw the fate of their unfor- 
tunate companions, without being able to 
aſſiſt them, All was terror and conſterna-- 
tion; every one fled from this ſcene of 
death as faſt as poſſible, expecting the 
bridge to fink under them at every ſtep, 
and themſelves to be cruſhed to pieces, 
When the bridge was cleared, and the ge- 
neral conſternation had a little ſubſided, it 
was found that only a ſmall part had gt- 
ven way ; which they are now repairing, 
and making ſtronger than ever. But ſo 

great 
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great was the fear it occaſioned amongſt 
all ranks of people, that many of them 
look upon it with terror even to this 
day, and make it an objection to reſid- 
ing in the New Town, that they muſt. 
neceſſarily paſs over it. 


The New Town has been built upon 
one uniform plan, which is the only 
means of making a city beautiful. Great 
part of this plan as yet remains to be 
executed, though they proceed as faſt as 
their fupplice of money will allow them. 
The rent of the houſes in general amount 
to 1ool. per annum, or upwards, and 
are moſt of them let to the inhabitants 
by builders, who buy the ground,. and 
make what advantage they can of it. 
The greateſt part of the New Town 1s 
built after the manner of the Engliſh, and 
the houſes are what they call here, 
© houſes to themſelves.” Though this 
mode of living, one would imagine, is 
much preferable to the former, yet ſuch 
is the forre of prejudice, that there 
are many people who prefer a little dark 
confined tenement on a fixth ftory, to 
the convenience of a whole houſe. One 
old lady fancies ſhe ſhould be loſt if ſhe 
was to get into ſuch an habitation z ano- 
ther, that ſhe ſhould be blown away in go- 


ing 
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ing over the new bridge; and a third 
lives in the old ſtyle, becauſe ſhe is ſure 
that theſe new faſhions can come to 
„ nae gude. But different as theſe ſen- 
timents are 1n regard to living, they are 
not more different than the buildings 
themſelves. In no town that I ever ſaw 
can ſuch a contraſt be found betwixt 
the modern and antient architecture, or 


any thing that better merits the obſerva- 
tion of a ſtranger. 


The pavement of the whole town 1s 
excellent: the granite, which long ſup- 
plied London till Jerſey and Guernſey 
robbed them of thoſe advantages, is dug 
from the hills cloſe to the town, and 
brought at very ſmall expence. Maitland, 
in his hiſtory of this town, calls it“ grey 
marble 3” but without diſputing about 
the ongariety of the name, every one 
muſt allow it the very beſt ſtone poſſible 
for the purpoſe, They finiſh it with an 
exactneſs which the London workmen are 
indifferent about, and which indeed Lon- 
don would not admit of, from the number 
of weighty carriages that continually go 
over it. 


From the left of the High- ireet you 
paſs down by a number of different al- 
lies, or as they call them here, Wynds 


and 


and Cloſes, to the different parts of the old 
town. 'They are many of them ſo very 
ſeep, that it requires great attention to 
the feet to prevent falling; but ſo well 
accuſtomed are the Scotch to that poſition 
of body required in deſcending theſe 
declivities, that I have ſeen a Scotch 
girl run down them with great ſwiftneſs in 
pattens. | 


This town has long * reproached 
with many uncleanly cuſtoms. A gentle- 
man, who lately publiſhed his travels thro? 
Spain, ſays, that Madrid, ſome years 
* ago, might have vied with Edinburgh 
© in filthnefs.” It may probably be 
ſome pleaſure to this author, and- to 
thoſe who read him, to learn that bis 
remarks are now very erroneous. 


But if -a cs may be allowed, to 
complain, it would be, that in theſe 
wynds, which are very numerous, the 
dirt is ſuffered to remain two or three 
days without removal, and becomes. offen- 
ſive to more ſenſes than one, The ma- 
giſtrates, by impoſing fines and other 
puniſhments, have long put a ſtop to 
the throwing any thing from the win- 
dows into the open ſtreet: "but as theſe 
ey 5 allies 
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allies are unlighted, narrow, and re- 
moved from public view, they ſtill con- 
tinue theſe practices with impunity. Ma- 
ny an elegant ſuit of clothes has been 
ſpoiled; many a powdered, well dreſſed 
maccaroni ſent home for the evening: 
and to conclude this period in Doctor 


Johnſon's own ſimple words, Many 2 


* full flowing perriwig moiſtened into 
« flaccidity “.“ 


Such particulars, however, as theſe 
ſcarce merit obſervation : they are cir- 
cumſtances reſulting from the peculiar in- 
conveniency of the buildings, and not 
from the natural - diſpoſition of the 
Scotch, who love cleanlineſs and prac- 
tiſe it. They lament the impropriety of 
theſe cuſtoms, and join in the laugh at 
the accidents they occaſion, 


It has been the misfortune of almoſt 


every nation to be prejudged at a diſ- 


tance, or to be viſited by a number of 
men whoſe reſolutions are too ſtrong for 
conviction. They come with a fixed 
idea, that the Scotch are a dirty peo- 
ple: they probably meet with ſome 

perſon 


* Vide Idler. 
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perſon who is ſo, and would be ſo in 
any country, and away they hurry back, 
and give, as they think, the juſt cha- 
racter of the whole nation. It has been 
the peculiar fortune of the Scotch to 
have been thus treated: but they are a 
ſenſible and ingenious people, and look 
upon theſe haſty cenſures in the manner 
they deſerve. But to you, who are Nul- 
*f lius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri,“ 
and who are bigotted to no particular cuſ- 
toms, I make no ſcruple of declaring, 
that this metropolis: is not, as ſome of our 
countrvmen pleaſe to ſay, dirty and dif- 
agreeable; but adorned with many ele- 
gant and beautiful ſtruQures,' the ſeat of 
ſeveral of the moſt ingenious men in Eu- 
rope, and who are an honour to the age 
they live in, abounding in many of the 
politer embelliſhments of life, and well 
deſerving the attention of a traveller. 


I have the honour to be, &c. | 


LETTER 
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LET TER UL 


On the bad Accommodations for Strangers in 
Edinbur gl. 1 ang 


A Monſieur, Monſieur V. à Paris, 


| "4 Edinburgh, November 15, 1774. 
DEAR SIR, 
Since my laſt, which 
I delivered to your ſon, when I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him in London, 1 
have been a great traveller; and am now 
ſet down in Fdinburgh for the winter 
ſeaſon. I muſt confeſs I already ſhud- 
der at the thoughts of this northern cli- 
mate, and look with ſome apprehenſions 
on the approach of cold weather; the 
ſeverity of which, I doubt, the feebleneſs 
of my conſtitution will with difficulty be 
able to combat. However, I am in a 
tolerable comfortable habitation at preſent, 
and have fortunately procured an apart- 

ment 
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ment ſomewhat elevated indeed, but com- 
modious, and in à good ſituation. In a 
city ſo large as Edinburgh, the fize of 
which you may eaſily conjecture from its 
being the metropolis of Scotland, I make 
no manner of doubt but you | muſt be 
ſurpriſed to hear me conſider myſelf as 
fortunate, in having found out a lodging, 
where I can fleep without moleſtation, 
and where I am neither poiſoned by ſtench, 
or ſuffocated. for want of air. A perſon 
like you, who has always been accuſtom- 
ed to meet with downy pillows, and 
| ſplendid apartments, in the hotels of Pa- 
ris and Lyons, can ſcarcely form in ima- 
gination the diſtreſs of a miſerable 3 
on his firſt entrance into this city : 

there is no inn that is better than an 
ale-houſe, nor any accommodation that is 


depcent, cleanly, or fit to receive a gen- 


tleman. On my firſt arrival, my compa· 
nion and ſelf, after the fatigue of a long 
day's journey, were landed at one of 
theſe ſtable · keepers (for they have mor 
deſty enough to give themſelves no higher 
denomination) in a part of the town 
which is called the Pleaſance; and on 
entering the houſe, we were conducted 
by a poor devil of a girl without ſhoes 
or ſtockings, and with only a ſingle lin- 

Vol. I. „ ſey-woolſey 
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ſey-woolſey petticoat, which juſt reached 
half way to her ancles, into a room 
where about twenty Scotch drovers had 
been regaling themſelves with whiſky and 
potatoes. You may gueſs our amazement, 
when we were informed, that this was 
© the beſt inn in the metropolis——that 
we could have no beds, unleſs we had 
an inclination to fleep together, and in 
the ſame room with a company which 
a ſtage-coach had that moment diſcharg- 
ed.“ Well, ſaid I to my friend (for 
you muſt know that I have more patience 
on theſe occaſions than wit on any other) 
there is nothing like ſeeing men and man- 
ners, perhaps we may be able to repoſe 
ourſelves at ſome coffee houſe. Accord- 
ingly, on inquiry, we diſcovered that there 
was a good dame by the Croſs, who act- 
ed in the double capacity of pouring out 
coffee, or letting lodgings to ſtrangers, as 
we were, She was eaſily to be found 
out; and with all the conciliating com- 
plaiſance of a Maitreſſe d' Hotel, con- 
ducted us to our deſtined apartments; 
which were indeed ſix ſtories high, but 
ſo infernal to appearance, that you would 
have thought yourſelf in 'the regions 4 : 
Erebus. 
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The truth of this, I will venture to ſay, 


| you will make no ſcruple to believe, 


when I tell you, that in the whole we 
had only two windows, which looked into 
an alley five feet wide, where the houſes 
were at leaſt ten ſtories high, and the 
alley itſelf was ſo ſombre in the brighteſt 
ſunſhine, that it was impoſſible to ſee any 
object diſtinaly. And now I am in the 
ſtory-telling humour, I cannot omit giving 
you an account of an adventure which 
happened here very lately to a friend of 


mine ; as it tallies in ſome meaſure with 


what I have already related, and ſerves 
to confirm the wretchedneſs of accommo- 


dation which muſt be put up with in this 
city. A gentleman from London, who 
had been appointed to ſome duty in a 
public office, came to Edinburgh, and 
having no friends to furniſh him with a 
bed, and few acquaintances to give him 


any aſſiſtance, found himſelf obliged to 


conceal himſelf in one of theſe dark 
abodes, in order to be nigh the centre 
of the town, where his employment com- 


pelled him to paſs moſt part of the day. 


As he perceived his lodgings as good as 
his neighbours, it induced him to continue 


there , until he diſcovered himſelf extreme- 
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ly weak and emaciated, occaſioned is 
conſtant violent perſpirations in which he 
waked every morning. 'The obſervations, 
which ſome of his aſſociates made on the 
alteration of his embonpoint, and the ſitua- 
tion to which he was reduced (for from 
a ſtout and luſty man, he was now be- 
come a mere ſhadow) perſuaded him to 
think himſelf extremely ill and in a con- 
fumption. Accordingly he ſent for the 
profeſſor, and another or two of the learn- 
ed fraternity; who, with all the ſignifi- 
cancy of pompous phyſic, pronounced him 
to be in a very declining ſtate, and ad- 
miniſtered every reſtorative which the Eſ- 
eulapian art could ſuggeſt or ſupply. But 
all without effect: he till continued to 
grow worſe ; and at length, almoſt total- 
ly exhauſted, and giving himſelf a prey 
to deſpair, he ſent up for his landlady to 
be a witneſs to his will; who, much 
concerned for the melancholy event, and 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid, © How un- 
% fortunate ſhe had been ſince ſhe kept 
« houſe; that her two former lodgers had 
c died with her; that ſhe was ſure the 
„ did every thing to ſerve them all; 
that, for her part, ſhe always took 
& care that their linen was well aired ; 
« and as for rooms, nothing could be 
5 drier 
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drier or more free from dampneſs; that 
her neighbour, good man, was à baker, 
and his oven was directly under them; 
that ſhe was ſure, therefore, they muſt 
«© be warm, and it was impoſſible to 
* catch cold in her houſe.” Good 
God,“ cried the gentleman, an oven 
under my room ! no wonder I am in 
a conſumption after having been baked 
« for theſe three months.” Upon which 
he ſent for the baker, and found what 
ſhe ſaid was really true; that the oven 
was immediately under his bed, and that 
the decreaſe of his health had been in 
proportion to the increaſe of the baker's 
buſineſs, The diſcovery therefore being a 
much better medicine than any the pro- 
feſſors could preſcribe, he quitted this en- 
fer, by degrees recovered his ſtrength and 
conſtitution, and lives now to ridicule the 
oddity of the accident. After all this, I 
am ſure you will agree with me, that *tts 
extremely ſtrange, that a city, which is a 
thoroughfare into all Scotland, and now little 
inferior to London in politeneſs in many re- 
ſpects, ſhould not be better furniſhed with 
conveniencies for ſtrangers, or have a public 
lodging-houſe, where you can find tolera- 
ble entertainment, But it really has not: 
and I am the more ſurpriſed at it; as, 
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in their manner of living, and many cuſ- 
toms, I think the inhabitants much re- 
femble the French. But in this particular 
what a difference between this place and 
Paris! where in a minute you may be 
provided with a houſe equal to one of 
the greateſt nobility, with ſervants, equi- 
page, and all the Juxuries of elegance and 
taſte ; while at Edinburgh, without an inn 
to put your head into, and without a 
lodging that you can breathe in, you are 
_ obliged to bleſs your ſtars to get any 
place to repoſe yourſelf, till better for- 
tune, or better acquaintance, have intereſt 
enough to procure it you in ſome private 
houſe. It is a pity——it is a diſgrace 
to the country; and I ſhould hope, ere 
long, the pride or good ſenſe of Scotland 
will fo far prevail, as to eſtabliſh an Ho- 
tel in ſome ſuitable part of the town, to 
obviate the inconvenience of the want of 
theſe neceſſaries. For an example and 
pattern ſhe need go no further than the 
metropolis of her ſiſter kingdom; where 
Mr. Lowe's endeavours to merit the ap- 
planſe of the public have been crowned 
with univerſal approbation. But I am treſ- 
paſſing on your time. How much I am 
'obliged to you for your letter, I am in- 
formed enough by Mr. Le Mee, but 
: more 
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more by my own feelings. And as I am 
aſſured that you are more pleaſed to oblige 
your friends than to receive their thanks, 
I will only fay, that mine are very ſen- 
ſible; and that no man is with more 


reaſon, and with more ſincerity, than I 
Am, | | 


Your ever affectionate friend, 


and obedient humble ſervant: 
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The Deſcription of the Town, &c. Cc. 


To. W. T. Eſq. 


| Edinburgh, November 20, 1774. 
DEAR SIR, | 


You R ſentiments on the 
taſte of the preſent time in architecture 
and ornamental buildings, perfectly correſ- 
pond with mine; and I agree with you, 
that we have made a greater progreſs to- 
wards excellence, in a few years, in this, 
than we have done in other arts, that 
perhaps are of greater utility to mankind, 
For the one I can eaſily account; name- 
ly, from our cloſe imitation of the anti- 
que; from our adopting certain forms, 
figures, dimenſions, and colours, which 


the politeſt people that ever exiſted, eſ- 


teemed the moſt, when they had arrived 


at the utmoſt ſummit of civilization and 
luxury, The preſent mode of colouring 


ceilings and rooms can never be too much 
E TY if 2 admired; 
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admired; and the paleneſs of the tints 
gives to their appearance much grace, 
eaſe, and modeſty, blended with a certain 
degree of grandeur and dignity, which 
ſeem to take no pains to ſhew themſelves, 
For this, as for many other things, Lon- 
don is indebted to a native of Scotland. 
Meſſrs. Adams, if I am not miſtaken, 
were the firſt who introduced this man- 
ner; when the Adelphi, which will pre- 
ſent a pattern of architecture to ages to 
come, diſcloſed the genius of thoſe great 
maſters. But you aſk' me if this improve- 
ment has advanced ſo far North as this 
country. I wiſh I could anſwer you in 
the affirmative. , I ſee nothing of it, ei- 
ther in their new buildings, or in their 
ornaments. The fituation. of the Old 
Town renders it hardly worth while mak 
ing any alteration in the ſtyle of furni- 
ture, or finiſhing apartments; every houſe 
having the appearance of a lodging. Vou 
will be ſenſible of this, if I give you a 
ſhort defcription of the old city of Edin- 
burgh, - which 1 hope will afford you 
ſome entertainment 5 as I know you are 
2 perfect ſtranger. to it. The principal 
ſtreet of Edinburgh is ſituated on the 
ridge or dorſum of | a hill, which riſes 
gradually, and abruptly terminates in »a 
C5 vaſt 
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vaſt pile of rocks, on which the Caſtle 
is built, in 55 degrees north latitude, 
and in 3 degrees of weſt longitude. At 
the foot of it is Holyroodhouſe, the ele- 
vation of which, from the high water 
mark at Leith, is 94 feet, and from 
thence to the Caſtle 180: that the ele- 
vation of the whole hill is 274 feet. 
The other principal ſtreets are parallel to 
this, on the ſouth fide, at the bottom of 
the hill, and are called the Cowgate and 
Graſs market. Tradition ſays, the Cow- 
gate, two hundred years ago, was the 
Polite part of the town; and in it were 
the houſes of the Nobility, and the Se- 
nators of the College of Juſtice; but, 
at preſent, the buildings are much infe- 
rior to thoſe on the top of the hill. The 
original town has been fortified, is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and has nine ports. 
'The buildings are all of them of ſtone 
of a brown caſt, and thoſe in the high 
«ſtreet extremely elevated, eſpecially be- 
hind, where ſome of them are ten or 
twelve ſtories; and one, I think, is ſaid 
to be thirteen, as they all formerly were, 
before a conflagration, which happened 
A. D. 1690. The reaſon the buildings are 
ſo much higher than towards the ſtreet, is 
on account that they are ſituated on the 


edge 
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edge of the hill, in order that the ſtreet might 
be wider, and take up the whole of the 
ridge, which is about thirty yards acroſs. 
Theſe buildings are divided by extremely 
thick partition walls, into large houſes, 
which are here called lands, and each ſto-— 
ry of a land is called a houſe, Every 
land has a common ſtaircaſe, in the ſame 
manner as the inns of court in London, 
and honſes in Paris; from whence, it is 
moſt probable, this cuſtom was taken, As 
each houſe is occupied by a family, a 
land, being ſo large, contains many fami- 
lies; that I make no manner of doubt but 
that the High ftreet in Edinburgh is in- 
habited by a greater number of perſons 
than any ſtreet in Europe. 'The ground 
floors and cellars are in general made uſe 
of for ſhops by the tradeſmen; who here 
ſtyle themſelves Merchants, as in France; 
and the higher houſes are poſſeſſed by the 
genteeler people. The merchants here al- 
ſo, as in France, have the horrid cuf- 

tom of painting on the outſide of their 
houſes, the figure of the commodity which 
is to be ſold within; which, in this 
place, makes the oddeft appearance you 
can conceive; for each ſtory, perhaps,. 
from top to bottom, is chequered with 
ten thouſand different forms and colours; 


that 
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that the whole reſembles the ſtall of a 
fair, preſenting, at one view, the goods of 
a variety of ſhops. They are likewiſe re- 
markably fond of glaring colours; as red, 
yellow, and blue, on which the figures 
are painted in black. You would laugh 
to ſee a black quartern loaf directly over 
a black full trimmed perriwig of a profeſ- 
ſor, with a Cheſhire cheeſe, and a rich 
firkin of butter, diſplayed in black greaſi- 
neſs under ſtays, petticoats, and child-bed 
linen. The principal edifices in Edinburgh 
are the Caſtle, Holyroodhouſe, the Infir- 
mary, and Heriot's Hoſpital. The Caſtle, 
1 find, was ereQted by Edwin king of 
Northumberland, A. D. 626, who gave 
it the name of Edwin's Burgh, or Ed- 
win's Caſtle; and is mentioned by Simeon 
of Durham, in his book, intitled, De 
Geſt. Regum Ang. ad annum 854. It is ſi- 
tuated in the northern part of Mid Lo- 
thian, two miles ſouth of the Firth of 
Forth, and is fortified in an extreme 
ſtrong manner, three ſides of the rock on 
which it is founded being perpendicular. 
Within the walls is an armoury and bar- 
racks for ſoldiers: and a very large garri- 
fon & generally quartered there. But be- 
fore I proceed any further, I muſt entreat 
you to take a view of the proſpe& from 
the 
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the top of the Caſtle, which, perhaps, 
is the moſt pictureſque and beautiful of 
any that can be found in Europe, If 
there is any deficiency in the whole, it 
is the want of a foreſt, or ſome large 
tract of wooded country; for, in all other 
reſpects, nothing was ever formed more 
pleaſing to the eye. 


The Palace of Holyroodhouſe is a ſtone 
building, of one ſquare, ſurrounded by a 
piazza. The front of it conſiſts of two 
towers, joined by a low building or gal- 
lery, in the middle of which is a porti- 
eo, that ſupports a cupola in form of a 


crown. 


In the gallery on the north fide of the 
ſquare, are the portraits of all the Scotch 
Kings: the reſt of the houfe is divided into 
the Great Council chamber, and apart- 
ments for the Nobility, like Somerſet houſe 
in London. 


| Holyroodhouſe was oh «noni 
Ty, called Sane Crucis, and founded by 
David I. It was deſtroyed by the Engliſh 


about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and nothing left but the church, to which 
 _ » James V. A. D. x528, added a palace, 
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which Charles II. 1674, augmented. It is 
a heavy ugly fabric, and has ſo little the 
appearance of a palace, that you may 
well apply to it, what the Cavaliere Berni- 
ni ſaid of the Louvre, that it is Una gran 
Piccola coſa. It has a park walled in, 
three miles in circumference, and cou ſiſt- 
ing of two hills; one riſing into three 
tops, the higheſt of which is called 
Arthur's Seat; and Salſbury Craigs, a 
femicircular body of rocks, relembimg a 
ruinous s amphitheatre. 


Arthur's Seat is interpreted Ard-na-ſaid, 
or the Height of Arrows, from its being 
adapted to that ſport, The view from it, 
though more extenſive, is not ſo pleaſing 
as that from the Caſtle, on account of its, 
great height. 'The hill on which the 
Old Town is ſituated, with the Caſtle at 
its extremity, appears from it, like 'the 
back and head of ſome animal, whilſt 


the ſteeples, ſpires, and chimnies - briſtle 
on it, 


« Like quill upon the fretful porcopine.” : 


Heriot's Hoſpital is a large and niagni- 


ficent edifice, and has infinitely' more the 


lock of a palace than Holyroodhouſe, It 


Was 
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was founded by one George Heriot, a 
merchant in Edinburgh, and was begun to 
be built A. D. 1628; but ſtopt during 
the troubles in Great Britain, and it was 
nearly finiſhed A. D. 1650, when it was 
taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh army 
under the command of Oliver Cromwell, 
who converted it into an infirmary for the 
uſe of his men, and in whoſe poſſeſſion it 
remained till A. D. 1658, when it was 
reſtored to the governors, who prepared it 
for the reception of children who are fa- 
therleſs, freemen's ſons of the City of 
Edinburgh. It now contains 150 boys, who 
are under the care of a treafurer, and prò- 
per maſters to prepare them for buſineſs, 
or qualify them to be ſent burſars to the 
College, with an annual ſtipend of five 
pounds a-year, 'This building coſt twenty- 
feven thouſand pounds, and the ſum left 
by the founder forty three thouſand fix 
hundred pounds. 


U 


Thus, in as few words as poſſible, I 
have endeavoured to give you a faint idea 
of the Old City of Edinburgh, and I 
have added thoſe buildings which I thought 
beſt worth your knowledge. As it is one 
of the moſt populous places of its ſize in 
the known world, you may conjecture how 
crowded 
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crowded it muſt be, and how little room 
for elegance and a ſuperfluity of luxu- 
rious ornaments. But the New Town is 
in a very different ſtyle of architecture: 
the account of which I ſhall reſerve till 
another opportunity; in the mean time, 
if you blame me for ingroſſing ſo much 
of your time, you muſt lay the whole 
fault on your own letter; or rather on my 
not having heard of you before for ſo long 
a time, and that ſtrong propenſity of 
my nature to re-aſſume my old correſpon- 
dence, juſt as a man does an old love, 
which lies ſtill deep at heart, however 
ii verted or diſcontinued.” | 


Believe me, with great truth, 
your moſt affeQionate friend, 


and obliged, humble ſervant. 


LETTER 
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LETCTRE V 
On Salutations on Introduction to Strangers. 
To the Honourable W. S—, Efq; 


| | Edinburgh, November 26, 1774. 
DEAR SIR, | = 

AMON GST the number 
of ancient cuſtoms which have been hand- 
ed down to us from paſt ages, and which 
are frequently to be met with on the Con- 
tinent, the Scotch have one, which has 
been long out of faſhion in England, 
though it formerly exiſted there; that of 
ſalutation on introduction to ſtrangers.— 
That this was a cuſtom of the Romans, 
is evident from à variety of authors, par- 
ticularly from Ovid, who ſpeaks of it in 
his uſual rapturous manner; Gratatuſ- 
* que darem cum dulcibus oſcula verbis.“ 
It is at preſent common among the Vene- 
tians, and practiſed in many parts of 
France, That it was uſual arhong the 
Engliſh, appears from many paſſages of 
the hiſtory of England; and that it was 
50 once 
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once more ſo than on the continent, is plain 
from ſome lines of the celebrated Eraſ- 
mus, in an epiſtle to Fauſtus Adrelinus, 
the Poet laureat : where this great philoſo- 
pher, in an amorous mood, invites his 
friend, in the following ſtrain, to repair 
immediately to Great-Britain, for the ſake 
of converſing with the female inhabitants 
of the country; © Sunt hic nymphæ di- 
vinis vultibus, blandæ, faciles, et quas 
tu tuis Cameœnis facile anteponas. Eſt 
præterea mos nunquam ſatis laudatus: 
ſive quo venias, omnium oſculis excipe- 
ris, five diſcedas aliquo, oſculis dimit- 
teris ; redis, redduntur ſuavia; venitur 
ad te, propinantur ſuayia z diſceditur 
abs te, dividuntur baſia; occurritur alix 
** bi, baſiatur affatim; denique quocunque 
* te moveas, ſuaviorum plena ſunt om- 
* nia.” The warmth and energy of his 
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expreſſion I ſhould think was a plain proof, 


that the cuſtom was not only agreeable, 
but new; which gives me much ſurprize, 
ſince Montaigne and other French writers 
mention it as having always been the mode 
of introduction in their country; which 
if it had, it could never have eſcaped 
Eraſmus, who was ſo converſant with its 
manners and inhabitants. But the illuſtri- 


ous Eſſay iſt is far from * of the ſame 


opinion 
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opinion with him : he cenſures the cuſtom 
as diſguſting and diſagreeable, and derives 
from it many ill conſequences : which is 
no matter of wonder, when I am inform- 
ed that he had lived above half a century 
at the time he gave his opinion, and con- 
ſequently had reached that period of life, 
which .is too cold and inanimate to be 
affected by poſſeſſion, much more by a 
ſingle touch of a hand or a lip. He 
ſpeaks, therefore, as ſatiated, and as all 
old people do, who have loſt their reliſh 
and enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures which are 
derived from paſſion : whereas Eraſmus was 
but in his thirtieth year, in the full me- 
ridian of manhood; in a country too 
where the women rival the reſt of the 
univerſe in beauty: how could he then 
but commend a cuſtom ſo favourable to 
ideas which inſpire the mind with delight, 
enthuſiaſm, and love? I do not know any 
greater proof of the ſuperior beauty of 
our countrywomen, than that they could 
fire the cold and lifeleſs ſoul of a Dutch- 
man to exclaim, ©** Suaviorum plena ſunt 
% omnia; and yet I think he deſerved 
every thing their beauty could grant, who 
could deſcribe what he felt from its effeQ, 
in ſuch delightful and elegant language, 
and was ſo ſenſible of their excelling 


charms. 
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charms. When I conſider the divinis, 
blande, exciperis, dimitteris, redduntur & 
propinantur ſuavia, dividuntur, affatim, and 
that delicious moveas, parent of the inchant- 
ing Suaviorum plena ſunt omnia; I cannot 
but admire the continued vigour of the 
ſentence; where there is nothing forced, 
nothing languiſhing and feeble, but the ge- 
quine voice of nature and eloquence.—— 
“ Contextus totus virilis eſt, non ſunt cir- 
* ca floſculos occupati.” The ſenſe illu- 
minates and produces the words ; not words 
of air, but of ſtrength and manlineſs, ſig- 
nifying more than they expreſs. I am not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the hiſtory of 
Fraſmus, to tell in what part of Great- 
Britain the ladies drew from him ſuch high 
encomiums ; but I ſhould imagine he ap- 
plied it to the Scotch ladies, as he ſpent 
a conſiderable time in Scotland, was rhe- 
toric tutor to one of the king's ſons, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of St. Andrew's : 
beſides, the cuſtom was always more pre- 
valent here than in England, But the 
reaſon which weighs moſt is, that he men- 
tions the Scotch women in other parts' of 
his work, in- the moſt favourable terms ; 
and proves, from his warm and animated 
expreſſions, that he was not inſenſible, 
though a philoſopher and an archbiſhop, 

| | to 
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to that beauty which is peculiar to this 
country, and which is ſo extreme, that a 
ſalute is almoſt invaluable. After having 
quoted ſo learned an authority in favour 
of this cuſtom, you may .think it pre- 
ſumption in me to offer any thing againſt 
it; but I cannot help ſaying, however 
delightful it may be to the male part of 
our ſpecies, however produQtive of tender 
and agreeable ſenſations, they ought to 
conſider that it very ſeldom happens that the 
ſalute is a voluntary one, and it frequent- 
ly is the cauſe of diſguſt and embarraſſ- 
ment to the fair ſex. But the ſtrongeſt 
circumſtances againſt it is, that by the 
conſtant practice of it, it takes away that 
amiable modeſty, that metuitque tangi 
“ nuptiraum ex pers, which is one of the 
moſt enchanting allurements, and gives 
them an appearance of forwardneſs and 
boldneſs in their addreſs, which borders on 
indelicacy. When I ſee a beautiful girl 
of ſixteen approaching to be ſaluted by a 
row of ſtrangers, it always gives me an 
idea of | taſting before you bid; and re- 
moves from my imagination chat ſemi-re- 
duda appearance, which Ovid, the great 
maſter of the Art of Love, mentions as 
ſo pleaſing in the figure of Venus, and ſo 
eſſential to real beauty. I think nothing 

b | need 
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need be ſaid more in diſpraiſe of any cuſ- 
'tom, than that it diminiſhes the appearance 
of modeſty in the fair ſex ; which, in the 
language of a celebrated author, gives 
* a maid greater beauty than even the 
© bloom of youth, beſtows on the wife 
* the dignity of a matron, and re- inſtates 
% the widow in her virginity.” But there 
is one other charm of which it deprives 
them, and by ſo doing, is very detrimen- 
tal to ſociety, by ſtealing from lovers and 
huſbands a pleaſure, in which there is no 
little delight and enjoyment : the young 
ladies become ſo habituated to ſalutes, 
and by experience ſo practiſed in their 
manceuvres, that their ſenſaſions are per- 
| feAly hebetated and dull; and, inſtead of 
finding thoſe emotions and ſatisfactions 
which the breath of an inamorato inſpires 
in other countries, the warmeſt embraces, 
and moſt fervent kiſs can make no im- 
preſſion on their affection, nor is able to 
rouſe the latent ſpark of ſenſibility and 
deſire. By this means, love loſes half its 
artillery. The paſſions of the men are 
inflamed : they ruſh forward to unnatural 
modes of ſeduction, and, by every deſpe- 
rate contrivance, endeavour © to rob the 
4 tender virgins of their hearts.” 


Conſider 
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Conſider alſo, you who are bleſſed with 
every conjugal endearment, how languid 
and inſipid muſt be the marriage bed, 
when incapable of deriving pleaſures from 
this ſource? For ſurely there is no finer 
ſenſaſion than the electric fire which is 
communicated by the lips of the object of 
our affection; except that of knowing 
that it is reciprocal : and yet much fewer 
evils are brought on mankind by this ef- 
fect of ſalutations, than if they operated 
in a contrary manner ; for then, I believe, 
that the married gentlemen in particular 
would have greater cauſe to lament, were 
we by any means to endeavour to increaſe 
the natural ſenſibility of the ladies: ſo 
that we muſt ſtill agree with Doctor Pan- 
gloſs's ſyſtem ; and, though we may ex- 
perience many diſagreeable things in this 
variegated world, confeſs, after all, that 
* every thing is for the beſt,” 


I remain your ever affectionate friend, 
and obliged, humble ſervant. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VL 


Claracter of the Scotch in ſome Points miſe 
taten. — Some Obſervations upon them, 


. To R. D. Eſq; 


Edinburgh, December 2, 1774. 
SIR, urgn, , 


T HE civilities that have 
been paid to my fellow-traveller and me, 
the politeneſs we have met with, and the 
attentions with which we have been ho- 
noured ſince our arrival, all conſpire to 
make this country every tay more agreeable, 
At firſt I was afraid we ſhould become too 
popular ; but that fear has now ſubſided, 
and we walk along without notice. 


The common people of this place, who 
had only ſeen travellers paſs through, like 
birds of paſſage in their way to the 
Highlands or Hebrides, were aſtoniſhed to 
find two people become ſtationary at Edin- 

burgh 
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burgh for a whole winter. What were 
e come for?” was the firſt queſtion, 
—** They preſumed to ſtudy phyſic ??— 

% No,” „To ſtudy law?” *© No.“ 
Then it muſt be divinity ?? “ No.“ 
* Very odd,” they ſaid, ** that we ſhould 
* come to Edinburgh without one of 
© theſe reaſons.”—At one time we were 
ſuppoſed to be hair - dreſſers, at another 
mountebanks, at a third, players. Whilſt 
this ſuppoſition laſted, we were in great 
repute, A thouſand people, who would 
have let us paſs unnoticed as peaceable 
and quiet gentlemen, the moment they 
imagined we might ſome day exhibit be- 
fore them, naturally concluded we | muſt 
have ſomething very curious about us, and 
that they had a right to look at us. In 
ſhort, we have undergone as many changes 
as Proteus, in the imaginations of other 
people. One very pious Jady, who had 
long been torturing her invention to no 
purpoſe, concluded we could have come 
for no good, and very charitably wiſhed 
we were well out of the place. In ſpite 
of all theſe conjeQures, however, here we 
are, and here we are likely to remain for 
ſome time, Our pride, at leaſt, will not 
let us remove till we have convinced 
them, © that we are no ſpies, but true 

Vor. I. BE „ men,” 
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men.“ If they did themſelves juſtice, 
they would have no reaſon to be ſurpriſ- 
ed. Is it ſo ſtrange and unnatural, that 
Engliſhmen ſhould viſit Scotland ? or that, 


When they are there, they ſhould have no 


inclination -to leave it? 


I have not as yet been long enough in 
this country to have formed many obſer- 
vations on the manners of the people; but 


the general opinion which the Engliſh en- 


tertain, that they are laborious and ceco- 
nomical, ſeems to be very erroneous. The 
common people, who, as long as the 
Clans ſubſiſted, were entirely governed by 
martial laws, and from their infancy at- 
tached to arms, and who knew no other 
ambition but that of ſignalizing themſelves 
in conteſts for their lairds, could feel no 
predilection for one ſpot of ground, nor 
poſſeſs any ſettled habitation, No one 
would be inclined to throw away his la- 
bour in cultivating a barren and thanklefs 
ſoil, when he was liable to be robbed of 
the fruits of his induſtry - every moment. 
This inſecurity of property ſoon introduced 
an hereditary averſion to labour; and they 

preferred truſting to what force or ſtrata- 
gem might bring them, rather than to a 
l courſe of induſtry, which was ſo 
ſubject 
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ſubject to be intercupted. In no country 


whatever, where the love of arms is pre- 
dominant, the people are known to be 
fond of agriculture, A Roman conſul might 
poſſibly go from the plough to command 
an army; but ſuppoſing it to be true, it 
is only an exception, not a rule, The 
ſpirit which aQuuates a ſoldier is no more 
adapted to make a good farmer, than the 
ſpot, which is the ſubje& of contention, 
can be favourable to the labours of the 
huſbandman. Auferre, trucidare, rapere, 


falſis nominibus, belli gloria, atque ubi ſoli- 


tudinem facit, pacem appellat. Such is the 
character which Tacitus gives of this mi- 
litary ſpirit, and he had many opportuni- 
ties of obſerving its effects. 


Though the diſſolution of the Clans, 
and ſome little improvements that have 
been made, have in ſome meaſure broke 
this general contempt for labour, which 
the Highlanders once entertained, they are 
ſtill what a Dutchman, or even an Eng- 


liſnman would call very idle. An High- 


lander will, to this day, wrap himſelf up 
in his plaid, throw himſelf at his length 
on the ground, and he there totally un- 
concerned, while his wife and children are 


buſily employed in getting in the ſcanty 
D 2 
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harveſt which the barren nature of his 
land allows him. He will neither ſully 
his dignity nor his hands in ſuch dirty 
work. It is in vain to oppoſe theſe na- 
tional prejudices with argument; for rea- 
ſon, and even intereſt ſink before them. 
Every people have ſome of them, and 
many of them boaſt of theſe abſurdities 
as honourable diſtinctions. The Spaniſh 
writers tell you, with great marks of ap- 
plauſe, that their monarch, Philip IV. 
never made the leaſt motion with his eyes 
in giving audience, nor was ever ſeen to 
laugh in his whole life. Is it not almoſt 
incredible that human folly could ever have 
been carried to ſuch a length ? 


Though the tradeſmen and artiſts of this 
country now begin to feel the benefits of 
induſtry, they are far from being frugal : 
in general they live up to the amount of 
their incomes ; and you ſee as many bank- 
ruptcies in proportion in an Edinburgh 
Newſpaper, as you do in a London Ga- 
zette. Here likewiſe, as in London, they 
know the art of extracting advantage from 
ruin; and frequenriy find, as a witty 
writer obſerves, that a commiſſion of 
© bankruptcy is the beſt commiſſion they 
could have.“ This early introduction of 

luxury 
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luxury and diſſipation is ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary. When people have acquired ſome 
degree of fortune, by a toilſome and un- 
broken courſe of induſtry, they underſtand 
in general the value of money too well 
ever to be tempted to throw it away 
again. As yet they have had no im- 
menſe riches accumulated by trade, nor 
any nabobs to introduce eaſtern modes of 
luxury; ſo that this premature taſte for 
diſſipation is not ſo eaſy to be accounted 
for. The people of landed property have, 
in general, outrun their eſtates ; but the 
reaſon here is obvious: though the Clan- 
ſhip is aboliſhed, the dependents ſtill re- 
main, and every man who had neither 
inclination nor ability to do any thing, 
thought he had a right to be ſupported 
by his ſuperior. This was carried ſo far, 
that many of them have been obliged to 
leave the country, and fix their reſidence 
at Edinburgh. Accuſtomed, however, to 
an oſtentatious diſplay of riches, and to a 
parade which was eaſily ſupported in the 
country, they have given too much into 
the ſame faſhion, in a place where the 
expence attending it muſt be ruinous ; 
and many of the firſt people have found 
it ſo. The young men of faſhion here 
follow the example of their neighbours 
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in England ; though, I believe, the pre- 
ſent faſhionable mode with us, of raiſing 
money upon their own lives, has not as 
yet travelled ſo far. There is no. traf- 
ficking with Jews here; for, what is mar- 
vellous to tell, there never was a Jew ſeen 
in this country ; they and their annuities 
are yet in reverſion. 


But what will ſurprize a ſtranger the 
mcſt on entering this country, will be the 
immenſe number of people he will find 
of the ſame name. An Engliſh gentleman 
who had travelled over the - greateſt part 
of Argyleſhire in queſt of a Mr. Camp- 
be] (which is here pronounced Camel) 
ſaid, it was in vain to hunt after him 
any longer, for there were as many Ca- 
mels here as on the deſarts of Arabia, It 
is frequently no ſign of your having found 
out the perſon you want, when you are. 
acquainted. with both his name and title: 
you muſt likewiſe know from whence he 
comes, or you know nothing. Now and 
then indeed a celebrated Beauty occurs, 
who may be found out without her deſig- 
nation. Should you ſpeak of Miſs I— n, 
for inſtance, every one will know who. 
you mean, without ſaying. ſhe comes from 
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'Fher Laird of a place is generally diſ. 
tinguiſhed by the name of his Eſtate, and 
frequently by no other appellation. This 
derivation of names from the place of 
their abode is ſimilar to that cuſtom 
amongſt the Germans, who are always 
named after their caſtles, . their demeſnes, 


manors, - eſtates, &t.. &. and who, like 


Cadwallader, have a name as long as 


your arm, and a pedigree older than the - 
flood. 


This country has long been celebrated 
for its hoſpitality to ſtrangers: and I am 
ſure I can, with great truth, add my 
humble ſuffrage to this general obſerva- - 
tion. They do not think they have paid 
you all the attention that is neceſſary, . 
when they have invited you once to din- 
ner, and then take no more notice of. 
you: they are eager to ſhew you repeat- 
ed civilities; they are happy to explain, 
to inform you of what is really curious 
in their country; they give you a general 
invitation to their houſes; they beg of 
you to viſit them familiarly, and are ſor- 


ry if you do not do ſo, I am aſhamed 


to ſay that many of my countrymen ſeem- 
to. have forgot all their kindneſs the mo- 
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ment they returned over the 'T weed. 1 


truſt thoſe waters will never waſh away 


my remembrance, but that I ſhall always 
be proud to own the hoſpitality of the 
Scotch, and the -civilities I received in 
Scotland. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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On the Good-breeding of the Scotch ; their 
Language, particular Beauties in it, and 
- Expreſſions. | | 


To the Honourable William S——, Eſq; 


Edinburgh, December 6, 1974; 
DEAR SIR,. | N 


I Know of no quality more 
conſpicuous in the inhabitants of this coun» 
try, than Complaiſance; which is common 
to every age and ſex, but more particu- 
larly to the women, who ſeem to make 
it a ſtudy to oblige, and endeavour to 
emulate each other in good- breeding : 
which, I think, is the art of ſhewing peo- 
ple, by external ſigns, the inward regard 
which we have for them. As nothing in- 
dicates the judgment of a nation more 
than good- breeding; fo it likewiſe diſco- 
vers their good nature: for politeneſs is, 
in my opinion, the reſult not only of 
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good nature, but good ſenſe; it gives a 


luſtre to every other charm, and con- 


ceals, in a great degree, every  diſadvan- 
tage which women may lie under in their 
perſons. But I aſſure you, the Scotch 
ladies have no need of this enchanting ac- 
compliſhment, on the laſt account. Na- 
ture has been as liberal to them in deco- 
rating their external parts, as in ornament- 
ing their minds; and I believe as few na- 
tions excel them in beauty, as in ad- 
vantages, derived from diſpoſition and edu- 
cation. No women underſtand better the 
rules of decorum, nor are they rivalled 
by the French in the talent of agreeable 
converſation ; for which they ſeem to be 


better calculated, as well from their ſu- 
perior knowledge of the world, as from. 
their more extenſive acquaintance with books 


and literature. 


It is common with the Scotch to make 
uſe of the word Friend, even to ſtrangers, 
after the manner of the French nation; 
which I have often thought conveyed an 
idea of benevolence and philanthropy moſt 
conciliating; and which prejudiced you in 


their favour at firſt interview. They fre- 
quently alſo addreſs you in converſation 


MEE: 1 | with 
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with the appellation of my dear Sir, the 
mio caro Signiore of the Italians : which, 
you muſt needs acknowledge, is a never 
failing argument, and, at firſt onſet, im- 
mediately diſarms an antagoniſt, notwiths 
ſtanding the rage and. paſſion of diſputation, 
It carries with it this peculiar advantage, 
| that diſputes, by this means, never arrive 
at ſuch a pitch, as to occaſion a downright 
3 quarrel, which is too often the caſe in ma- 
ny countries, and I am ſorry to ſay, too 
general in ours; where, from a conceit- 
ed education, _ narrow. intercourſe with 
mankind,,. an .impatience of contradiction, 


and a : readineſs to contradict, is too apt to 
: uſher- in a- diſputation; with downright a- 
1 bduſe, or the appearance. of open enmity. 


But when a man. ſtops you ſhort vrith my 
good friend, or my dear Sir, you cannot 
but be as calm as when you firſt began; 
becauſe the words themſelves imply a truce, . 
and conſequently whatever follows muſt be - 
looked on as well intended, and with na 
hoſtile meaning; and delivered as-the real 
ſentiments, of the Speaker, without that 
glee for diſputation, which is. ſo -abſurg 
and unpolite. There is alſo another great 
advantage derived from it: It not only pre- 
vents the violence of argument, but, by 
ſo doing, renders the faculties Gear and 
undiſturbed z 
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undiſturbed, makes a man maſter of the 


reaſoning he has alieady collected, and 


gives him time and opportunity to invent 
others, which may ariſe from the argu- 
ments or language of his opponent: and, 
in ſhort, if you are vanquiſhed, you 
cannot but admire the lenity of your ene- 
my; and, on the contrary, cannot 
triumph over thoſe, who ſubmit with ſo 
much good grace and manners. If, then, 
you confeſs it is perſuaſive in the men, it 
is certainly invincible in the fair ſex, who, 
with my dear fir added to their other ar- 


tillery, are ſure to obtain every thing 


they can wiſh. When you are told that, 
on the firſt introduction to a lady in this 
country, you are favoured with a ſalute, 
which immediately diſcovers the fragrance 
of her breadth, the downy velvet of her 
ſkin, and pearly enamel of her teeth; 
that the firſt word which ſhe utters to 
| You is either my good friend, or my dear 
ſir, which, ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of 


ber voice, and affability of her manner, 


muſt receive an additional degree of 
warmth, and kindneſs; can you wonder 
that I am ſo enamoured with their com- 


Pany ? or rather, do you not wonder that 


I can think of leaving them? But alas! 
* the time approaches for my depar- 
ture: 
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ture: and if it was not for one dear ob- 
jet, who attracts me, like the faithful 
ſteel, to the magic circle of her arms, it 
would be with the utmoſt regret I ſhould 


bid farewell to a country, which is the 
land of Pleaſure, Rapture, and Delight. 
But ſuppoſe you ſhould ſay, that theſe 


words, though very pleaſing at firſt on 
account of their novelty, muſt ſoon loſe 
their charm, when we come to be ac- 
quainted, that they are mere words of 
cuſtom and ceremony, and uttered with- 
out any intention of good will or ſinceri- 
ty; and that expreſſions of kindneſs, when 
they are not known to be the marks and 
effects of kindneſs, are empty ſounds; I 
muſt grant, that by degrees they become 
habitual, and do not operate ſo ſtrongly 
by uſe, as on a ſtranger. But ſurely, at 
any time they are the higheſt ſigns of 


complaiſance; and giving the appearance 
of truth to actions, and a ſtrong deſire 


to pleaſe and oblige, certainly produce a 


partiality for the ſpeaker: not by the 
words, which in common ſpeech ſignify 


ſcarce any thing; but becauſe by theſe 
words he ſhews that he thinks you worth 
notice. Expreſſions of this nature are in- 
genious flattery: it makes thoſe to whom 
it is paid, flatter themſelves, whilſt they 

look 
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look on it as a declaration of merit in 
themſelves: and pray, what mortal man 
does not love to be flattered by a lady? 
For my own part, if it is a fault, I muſt. 
plead guilty; and though I deteſt it as 
much as hypocriſy in the male part of 
our ſpecies, I am not proof againſt it 
when aſſiſted by the fire of ſparkling 
eyes, and delivered by female eloquence, 
A ſtaunch philoſopher would deride this 
credulity from the original perverſeneſs 
of human nature; and in the ſame 
manner as Adam ſwallowed the forbid- 
den fruit, though he knew it contain- 
ed none of thoſe excellent qualities aſ- 
cribed to it by Eve; ſo we, his pro- 
geny, . are tempted by the flattery of 
the fair ſex, and are ſure to give it 
credit, notwithſtanding we are conſcious 
of its untruth and inſincerity. | 


The Scotch language has one beauty, 
in which it greatly excels the Engliſh, 
and in which alſo it conforms to the 
Italian; that of diminutives, which are 
created at pleaſure, and expreſſed in 
one word, by the addition of a letter 
or ſyllable: thus, they ſay © many, 
* doggy, catiy, for a little man, dog, 
or cat; ** wifey,” for a little wife; and 


if 
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if it was neceſſary to ſpeak of an in- 
animate thing, they do it alſo in the 
ſame manner; as © a buckley, knifey, 
© booky, houſey, for a little buckle, 
knife, book, and houſe. I need not tell 
you how emphatical this makes their 
tongue, and what. an improvement it is 
on ours. But the pronunciation and ac- 
cent is far from being agreeable: it 
gives an air of gravity, ſedateneſs, and 
importance to their words; which, though 
of uſe ſometimes in an harangue or pub- 
lic diſcourſe, in common converſation ſeems 
dull, heavy, ſtupid, and unharmonious. 
On which account I ſcarcely ever heard 
a Scotchman tell a good ſtory in all 
my life; for, notwithſtanding he might 
put in all the circumſtances to work it 
to a point, he would be ſure to ſpoil 
it by his deficiency in manner, -and remove 
the ſting, which ought to tickle the i- 
magination of the hearer, by appearing 
not to feel it himſelf. The inhabitants of 
this place, who are acquainted with the 
Engliſh, are ſenſible of this, and endea- 
vour to ſpeak like them, eſpecially the 
politer ſort of people, and the Profeſſors 
of the College, who, in their lectures. 
ſtrive to ſhake off the Scotch pronuncia- 
tion as much as poſſible, Your perfect 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance with the literary productions 
of this country, make it unneceſſary for 
me to make any obſervations on their ſtyle. 
I ſhall only ſay, that they appear to me, 
from their converſation, to write Engliſh 
as a foreign tongue; their mode of talk- 
ing, phraſe, and expreſſion, but little re- 
ſembling the language of their works; 
though I cannot but add, that even ſome. 
of them, in their converſation, are fond 
of ſhewing their learning, by making uſe 
of words derived from antient languages. 
Amcenity is a favourite word of a cele- 
brated Hiſtorian, who is truly the boaſt 
of his country; who, in private reputa- 
tion, has as few equals, as in public, ſu- 
periors: and whoſe works may be juſtly 
ſaid to be non ludrica cantilena ad momentum 
temporis, ſed monumentum ad eternitatem. 


Believe me your ever affeQionate friend, 


and obliged, humble ſervant. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIL 


On the Executions in Scotland. 
To R. D. Eſq. 


Edinburgh, December 9, 1774 
SIR, | 
I Was this morning a witneſs 
to one of the moſt ſolemn and mournful 
of all ſpectacles, the execution of a cri- 
minal. The fight of death is always af- 
fecting; but it becomes ſtill more mov- 
ing, when we behold a poor wretch ſacri- 
ficed to the injured laws of his country, 
without one eye to compaſſionate his diſ- 
treſs, or one friend who will own him, 
and expiring amidſt a rude multitude, who 
probably inſult him in his laſt moments. 


When I was at Paris, it was my miſ⸗ 
fortune to be an - involuntary witneſs of 
| the 
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the ſufferings of a poor wretch, who 
was broke upon the wheel for the mur 
der of his. brother. It is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, in my opinion, to conceive a death 
more ſhocking; but the little concern the 
people ſeemed to feel upon the occaſion, 
and their avidity to behold ſo terrible a 
ſight, were ſtill more aſtoniſhing. A poor 
woman, who had a very good place for 
ſeeing, at laſt fainted under the agitations 
which the ſufferings of the poor criminal 
occaſioned, and the people behind, inſtead 
of aſſiſting her, were entirely taken up 
with the thoughts of getting her place, 
and ſeeing at their eaſe. 


In the diſpoſition which a criminal is 
ſuppoſed to be in at ſuch a moment, when 
the fears of death are immediate, the 
inſtruments already before his eyes, and 
the many and terrible objects to engage 
his attention; at ſuch a ſeaſon, I cannot 
but think the ceremonies of religion ill - 
timed, When the poor creature. was al- 
ready tied down upon the croſs, a Re- 
ligieux was very buſy in making him repeat 
little prayers for the repoſe of his ſoul; and 
when he had undergone the dreadful-cere- 
mony of having every limb. broken, and 
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was taken from the croſs to be tied on the 
wheel, when every joint was ſtreaming 
with blood, and himſelf expiring in the 
laſt agonies of pain, the attention of the 
clergyman was engaged, not with the ſuf- 
ferings of the poor criminal, but in mak- 
ing him kiſs a little piece of wood in 
the ſhape of a croſs. During this cere- 


mony, I did not obſerve one tear ſhed: 
they remarked, indeed, that the criminal 


was very well made, and that Ae 


1 Bourreau etoit bien adroit. 


In Scotland, and 1 mention it to its 
bonour, there is, on theſe unhappy oc- 
caſions, much more ſolemnity and decen- 
cy obſerved. The lenity of the laws here 
makes it neceſſary that a man ſhall be 
habit and repute” a thief, before he 
can be condemned to die for theft; and 
therefore executions, except for murder, 
are very uncommon. This man had already 
been twice convicted and pardoned ;. ſo- that 
there was no room for interceſſion to the 
King's mercy; nor was there the leaſt 
hope of his amendment, as he was near 
ſixty years old, had ſpent the whole of 
his life in a ſeries of repeated _ thefts, and 
as he advanced. in age, had advanced 
likewiſe i in iniquity. 

The 
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The town of Edinburgh, from the a- 
mazing height of its buildings, ſeems pe- 
culiarly formed to make a ſpeQacle of this 
kind folemn and affecting. The houſes, 
from the bottom up to the top, were lined 
with people, every window crowded with 
ſpectators to ſee the unfortunate man 
paſs by. At one o'clock the City Guard 
went to the door of the Tolbooth, the 
common goal here, to receive and conduct 
their priſoner to the place of execution, 
which is always in- the Graſs Market, at 
a very great diſtance from the priſon. All 
the remaining length of the High Street 
was filled with people, not only from the 
town itſelf, but the country, around, 
whom the novelty of the ſight had brought 
together. On the Guard knocking at the 
door of the Tolbooth, the unhappy cri- 
minal made his appearance. He was dreſ- 
ſed in a white waiſtcoat and breeches, 
uſual on theſe occaſions, bound with black 
ribbands, and a night cap tied with the 
ſame. His white hairs, which were ſpread 
over his face, made his appearance ſtill 
more pitiable. Two clergymen walked on 
each ſide of him, and were diſcourſing 
with him on ſubjeQs of religion, The 


executioner, 
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Executioner, who ſeemed aſhamed of the 
meanneſs of his office, followed muffled up 
in a great coat, and the City Guards, 
with their arms ready, marched around him. 
The criminal, whoſe hands were tied be- 
hind him, and the rope about his neck, 
walked up the remaining part of the ſtreet. 
It is the cuſtom in this country for the 
criminal to walk to the gallows, which 
has ſomething much more decent in it 
than being thrown into a cart, as in Eng- 
land, and carried like a beaſt, to ſlaughter. 
The ſlow, penſive, melancholy ſtep of a 
man in theſe circumſtances, has ſomething 
in it that ſeems. to accord with afflic- 
tion, and affects the mind forcibly with 
its diſtreſs, It is the pace which a man 
in ſorrow naturally falls into: Ommis 
© enim motus animi,” ſays Cicero, © ſfuum 
* quendam a natura habet vultum, et ſo- 
num, et geſtum; totumque corpus ho- 
minis, et ejus omnis vultus, omneſque 
voces, ut nervi in fidibus, ita ſonant, 
ut a motu animi ſint pulſe.” | 
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When the criminal had deſcended three 
parts of the hill which leads to the Graſs 
Market, he beheld the crowd waiting for 
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his coming, and the inſtrument of execu- 
tion at the end of it. He made a ſhort 
ſtop here, naturally ſhocked at ſuch a 
ſight, and the people ſeemed to ſympa- 
thize with his affliction, When he reach- 
ed the end, he recalled his reſolution; 
and, after paſſing ſome time in prayer 
with the clergyman, and once addreſſing 
himſelf to the people, he was turned 
off, and expired. 


I own I cannot bear that unmoved 
temper in death, which has diſtinguiſhed 
ſome people. The fear of dying, is 
in my opinion, a principle of our na- 
ture,, implanted in us for the preſervation 
of our exiſtence, and which ought to be 
relinquiſhed only with lite. If ever we 
overcome this principle, it is when the 
mind is abſorbed in grief, or inſenſible 
to its own condition, The Duke de la 
 Rochefoucault ſays, * That they who are 
executed affect ſometimes a conſtancy 
«© and contempt of death, which is in 
«fat nothing more than a fear to 
© look upon it; fo that this conſtan- 
c cy may be faid to be to the mind 
„% what a bandage is to the eyes.” 
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The voice of reaſoning, if ſuch is 
its voice; can never be regarded in 
theſe laſt and painful moments; nor 
have I any opinion of that miſerable 
philoſophy, which would render us in- 
different, when we behold the affliction 
of our friends, when we are ſeparated 
from every thing we eſteem in life, 
and when we are about to experience 
that ſomething after death,” of 
whoſe nature we are all uncertain, 


So great is the abhorrence of the of- 
fice of executioner in this country, 
that the poor wretch is obliged to be 
kept three or four days in priſon, till 


the hatred of the mob has ſubſided, - 


and his act is forgotten, Mr. Bol- 
well, who congratulates Corſica on this 
proof of innocence, may pay his own 
countrymen the ſame compliment. It, 
however, there was any reaſoning againſt 
popular prejudices, they -muſt acknow- 
ledge, that an office, which is fo ne- 
ceſſary, muſt be impoſed on ſome 
one; and therefore, to inſult the poor 
animal, whoſe calamities oblige him to 
a duty ſo requiſite for the ſafety of 
ſociety, is highly unbecoming that ſpi- 
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rit of | humanity, and that gentleneſs of 


manners which every — people 
ought to cultivate, 


If they conſider this as a point of 
honour, it is a falſe one. Soldiers, 
who are more governed by that prin- 
ciple than any other ſet of men, a& 
very differently: they hold it no diſ- 
honour, when they are commanded to 
inflict in perſon the puniſhment of death 
on a fellow-ſoldier for cowardice, mu- 
tiny, or deſertion; nor do they think it 
any diſgrace to others, who are or- 
dered to the ſame duty. | 


beg pardon for detaining you ſo 
long on ſo melancholy a ſubject, when 
the preſent rage of being lively excludes 
all objects of grief, and I much fear 
even of feeling. I own there is a plea- 
ſure, to my apprehenſion, even in ſor- 
row, and in making the diſtreſſes of 
others our own. I hate to be reduc- 
ed to the neceſſity of wondering why I 
have wept ; and I never feel more 
real indignation, than after the repreſen- 
tation of an affecting tragedy, - when 
the heart becomes intereſted with its de- 


ſcriptions, 
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ſcriptions, and every finer feeling is ex- 
cited, in comes a man dancing with a 
ſtraw upon his noſe, or balancing a glaſs 
bottle. ne 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


vor. I. E LETTER 
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LEI THER Is 


Tie Suppers of the Scotch, and their Manner 


of conducting them. 


To R. D. Eſq; 


Edinburgh, December 12, 1774. 
SIR, » 1774 


A MAN who viſits this 


country, after having been in France, will 
find, in a thouſand inſtances, the reſem- 
blance which there is betwixt theſe two 
nations. 'That air of mirth and vivacity, 
that quick and penetrating look, that ſpi- 
rit of gaiety which diſtinguiſhes the French, 
is equally viſible in the Scotch. It is the 


character of the nation; and it is a very 


happy one, as it makes them diſregard 


even their poverty. Where there is any 
material difference, I believe it may be 
attributed to the difference ef their religion; 
for that ſame Catholic religion, to ſay the 


truth 


Ke 
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truth of it, is a moſt comfortable one. 


The article of abſolution is certainly a 


bleſſed invention, and renders the ſpirits 
free and unclouded, by placing all the 


burthen of our fins upon another man's 


back. A poor Fngliſhman goes fretting 
and groaning, and carrying his miſerable 
face into all companies, as contagious as 
an epidemical diſorder, without one ſoul 
to take compaſſion on him, or pity his 


_ weakneſs : and ſhould he not have a wife 


or family at home who cannot avoid him, 
he finds no perſon who will bear his in- 
firmities, or look as ſad as he does; but 
is conſtrained to wander about an unſocial 


being, till the month of November, and 


the maladie Angloiſe, relieve him from his 
diſtreſſes. 


But though the Scotch have no abſolu 
tion, they have ſomething very like it 
a ſuperſtitious reliance on the efficacy of 
going conſtantly to church. Many of 
them may be ſaid to paſs half their lives 
there; for they go almoſt without ceaſ- 
ing, and look as ſorrowful at the time as 
if they were going, not only to bury their 
ſins, but themſelves. At other hours, they 
are as chearful and gay as poſſible : and, 
probably, from hence ariſes that eaſe, that 
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ſpirit in their converſation, which charms 
in every company, and which is the. life 
of every ſociety. They ſee no harm in 
innocent familiarity. 'They think a frank 
and unreſtrained behaviour the beſt ſign 
of a good heart; and agree with Lord 
— 15 that gravity 1s the very 
eſſence of impoſture,” | 


Whenever the Scotch of both ſexes 
meet, they do not appear as if they had 
never ſeen each other before, or wiſhed 
never to ſee each other again : they do 
not ſit in ſullen filence, looking on the 
ground, biting their nails, and at a loſs 
what to do with themſelves; and, if 
ſome one ſhould be hardy enough to 
break filence, ſtart, as if they were ſhot 
through the ear with a piſtol : but they 
_ addreſs each other at firſt ſight, and with 
an.imfreſſement that is highly pleaſing; they 
appear to be ſatisfied with one another, or 
at leaſt, .if they really are not ſo, they 
have the prudence to conceal their diſlike. 
To ſee them in perfection, is to ſee them 
at their enterta;nments. 


When dinners are given here, they are 
invitations of form, The entertainment 


of pleaſure is their ſuppers, which reſem- 
ble 
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ble the petit ſoupers of France. Of theſe 
they are very fond; and it is a mark 
of their friendſhip to be admitted to be 
of the party. It is in theſe meetings 
that the pleaſures of ſociety and conver- 
ſation reign, when the reſtraints of cere- 
mony are haniſhed, and you ſee people 
really as they are: and I muſt ſay, in 
honour of the Scotch, that I never met 
with a more agreeable people, with more 
pleaſing or more inſinuating manners, in 
my life. Theſe little parties generally con- 
fiſt of about ſeven or eight perſons, which 
prevents the converſation from being par- 
| ticular, and which it always muſt be in 
larger companies. During the ſupper, 
which continues ſome time, the Scotc' 
ladies drink more wine than an Engliſh 
woman could well bear; but the climate 
requires it, and probably in ſome meaſure 
it may enliven their natural vivacity. 
Without quoting foreign authorities, you 
will allow that a certain degree of wine 
adds great life to converſation. An Eng- 
liſhman, we know, is ſometimes eſteemed 
the beſt companion in the world after the 
ſecond bottle; and who, before that, 
would not have opened his lips for the 
univerſe. After ſupper is removed, and 
they are tired of converſing, they vary 
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the ſcene by ſinging, in which many of 
the Scotch excel. There is a plaintive 
ſimplicity in the generality of their ſongs, 
to which the words are extremely well 
adapted, and which, from the mouth of 
a pretty Scotch girl, is inconceivably at- 
tracting. You frequently feel the force of 
thoſe very expreſſions, that at another 
time you would not underſtand, when 
they are ſung by a young perſon whoſe 
inclinations and affeQions are frequently 
expreſſed in the terms made uſe of, and 
which the heart claims as its own, The 
eye, the whole countenance ſpeak fre- 
quently as much as the voice; for I 
have ſometimes found, that I had a very 
juſt idea of the tenor of a ſong, though 


I did not comprehend three words in the 
whole. 


Formerly it was the cuſtom for the 
bagpipe to play during their entertain- 
ments, and every family had their bard, 
In theſe ſongs were rehearſed the martial 
and heroic deeds of their anceſtors, as 
incentives to their own courage; but in 
_ theſe piping times of peace, our ſtern 
* alarms are changed to merry meet- 
* ings,” and tales of love and gentleneſs 
have ſucceeded to thoſe of war, Inſtead 


of 
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of the drowſy hum of a bagpipe, which 
would. certainly have laid my noble cou- 
rage afleep, the voice of ſome pretty girl 
claims your attention, which, in my opt» 
nion, is no bad change. I muſt confeſs, 
J have not much opinion of thoſe feaſts 
* of other times,” where your ears were 
continually ſtunned with the murders ſuch 
a man had committed, and where he was 


to be continually told of what he had 


already done, that he might perform the 
ſame again, His modeſty muſt certainly 
be put out of the queſtion, otherwiſe he 
never could have ſat to hear a detail of 
his own deeds. It is obſerved of a Welch 
hero, ** that he was a devout man, a 
great warrior, and an excellent piper ; 
* and that he could play, with great 
« ſkill, the ſongs of all his actions.“ 
This is ſtill better. With ſuch autho- 
rity, ought any man to be blamed for 
talking of himſelf, and being the hero of 


his own tale? While every one is rail- 


ing at the preſent times, it is ſome con- 
ſolation to find, that in many inſtances 
our forefathers were as abſurd as we are; 
and that if we poſſeſs little, we have at 
leaſt the negative merit of not boaſting 
of what we have. I own I feel a plea- 
ſure in reconciling us to ourſelves ; for, 
E 4 as 
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as ſome ingenious writers have proved 
that we are every way inferior to our an- 
ceſtors, ſince we cannot riſe to them, the 
only way left is to bring them down to 
us, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LET TI 


On the Civility of the common People. 
To. the Reverend Dr.. 


Edinburgh, December 18, 1774. 
| DEAR sig, reh, 55 177. 


F Y ov will wonder to ſee 
a letter from me from this place, my 
laſt having been from London, without 
any thoughts of ſuch a journey. Yow 
ſhould have heard from me before this 
time, if I could as eaſily Have found the 
knowledge of your reſidence, as the diſ- 
poſition of cultivating your correſpond-- 
ence; which I have always carried 
about me, ſince I have had the happi- 


neſs of being acquainted with "ob per- 
fonally, 


I 5 You: 


—_ 
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You are pleaſed to ſay, my obſerva- 
tions on the uncultivated manners and in- 
nate roughneſs of the common people, 
in many of the counties in England, 
entirely agreed with yours, when you 
made the tour of our country. It gave 
me much pleaſure to hear you ſaid ſo; 
and I ſhall hereafter have a higher opi- 
nion of my own judgment, from its co- 
inciding with yours. I find the vulgar 
inhabitants of this country as varying in 
their diſpoſitions from thoſe of the ſouth- 
ern parts of Great-Britain as the E- 
thiopians from the natives of Mexico, 
and as unlike, as if they were Anti- 
podes. Though Scotland and England 
together are very minute in comp4Hſon 
with any of the countries on the Euro- 
pean Continent, yet you cannot conceive 
a greater diſſimilarity of manners; and 
ſo wide is the difference, that you would 
think the diſtance between them was 
from heaven to earth. I ſpeak of the 
common people only; for the poliſhed 
and polite are nearly the ſame in mary 
reſpeQs. 


Inſtead of that ſtubborn rudeneſs, and 
uncouth mind, * ſhyneſs and barba- 
| riſm, 
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rim, which is even cultivated by our 
peaſants, and which before I ſo much 
complained of, you find in the loweſt 
hind in Scotland a compliant obſequiouſ- 
neſs, and ſoftneſs of temper, an ambi- 
tion to oblige, and a ſociability which 
charms you. They are naturally grave, 
Hoſpitable, and friendly; and have ſuch 
a a peculiar attachment to their own coun- 
try and families, that, were I to relate 
to you the wonderful accounts which I 
have liſtened to with aſtoniſhment, you 
could not but think that I was bordering 
on romance. But what diſtinguiſhes them 
from the vulgar inhabitants of almoſt any 
nation, is that peculiar defire to oblige 
and inſtru; a philanthropy which they 
diſcover, on all occaſions, to be of ſer- 
vice and ta do good, and which never 
can fail of rendering their intercourſe and' 
converſation moſt agreeable, and of the 
greateſt utility to the traveller. In a wild 
and uncultivated country, in a miſerable 
| Hovel, deſtitute of every convenience of 
life, expoſed to all the inclemencies cf 
climate, without common neceſſaries to 
drag on a wretched,. uncomfortable: being, 
it is here you. meet with ſouls generous, 
contented, and happy, ever ready to the 
call of humanity, religious, and charita- 

ble. 
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ble. In a ſhort tour that I lately made 
to the Highlands, an opportunity preſent- 
ed itſelf of making my obſervations on 
the minds of the people; ſince I mixed 
with them, converſed on variety of ſub- 
zeAs, lived in their families, and paſſed 
with them many a happy hour. As I 
trequently wandered over the mountains 
with my gun, I often found a ſequeſter- 
ed village, which had little communica- 
tion with the reſt of mankind, that had 
received ſcarce any form or faſhion from 
art and human invention; and conſequent- 
ly, not far remote from its original ſim- 
plicity. One day a ſtorm drove me to 
ſeek ſhelter in a ſmall cottage, which I 
by chance eſpied in a deep valley at the 
foot of one of their mountains; and on en- 
tering, I ſaw a venerable old woman, with 
another about thirty, and five or ſix pret- 
ty infants, which, by their reſemblance, 
I eaſily diſcovered to be her children; all 
employed in ſome domeſtic concern, and 
waiting the return of the maſter of the 
family, who, I afterwards found, was 
gone to provide fiſh and other neceſſaries, 
from a ſmall town on the banks of the 
neighbouring lake. When they perceived 
me at the door, the mother of the little 


ones came immediately to meet me, _ 
| wit 
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with a countenance full of benevolence 
and hoſpitality, ſaluted me in the Earſe 
language; which, though I did not un- 
derſtand it, ſeemed to welcome me to 
| whatever they could afford, or I could 
expect to find there. She then reached 
me a ſtool, which was made of ruſhes, 
ſeeing I did -not comprehend her tongue, 
and was pointing to me to fit down by 
the fire, when I addreſſed myſelf to the 
old lady in the corner, and demanded 
whether ſhe could ſpeak Engliſh ; but 
they all ſhook their heads, and were ſi- 
lent, I then unloaded my game bag, 
which contained a white hare, and ſome 
ptarmigan, and began to court their good 
opinion, by preſenting them to the chil» 
dren, and endeavouring to divert. them, 
by ſhewing them my ſhooting implements, 
and other things which 1 had in my 
pocket, and which ſeemed to give them 
much delight; the woman, in the mean 
time, making ſigns to me to pull off my 
wet cloaths, and holding out a plaid 
which they had warmed by the fire. On 
my ſeeming to refuſe their kind offices, 
th ſhook themſelves, and looked ſorrow- 
ful; which meant, as I fince learnt, if 
. 4 not change my dreſs, I ſhould 
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catch an ague; a diſorder to which they 
were extremely ſubject. 


As the weather continued to threaten, 
and night was not far off, I ſat myſelf 
down by the hearth, and amuſed myſelf 
by pulling off the feathers of one of the 
birds, which I made them comprehend 
would be very acceptable, as I had eat 
nothing almoſt the whole day; and juft 
as I was preparing to broil it, the high- 
lander opened the door, and, expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe at finding a ſtranger had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his houſehold goods, in a free 
and good natured tone of voice, in the 
Scotch language, begged of me to pro- 
ceed in my employ; and enquired the rea- 
ſon of this viſit ; adding, with a ſmile, 
© that I muſt have entertained his wife, and 
mother extremely well during his ab- 
* ſence, to become ſo familiar with them; 
© eſpecially as they did not underſtand me, 
© and had never in their lives beheld the 
© face of any human perſon, except a few 
© of their own Clan, who inhabited the 
© other ſide of the hill.“ When I had 
told him my ſtory, and entreated pardon 
for the freedom I had taken, he .embracgd 
me with the higheſt degree of rapture, 


and, ordering the others to do the 2 
to 
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told me, the gentleman with whom I had 
been, and to whoſe houſe I wiſhed to 
return the next day, was the head of his 
© Clan; that he reſpected him, and would 
die for him; and, ſince I was a viſitor 
to the Laird, I claimed from him every 
kind of hoſpitality and convenience, 
which his poor pittance could ſupply : 
though,” he added, as a ſtranger who 
© had loſt my way, I had a right to ci- 
© vility and aſſiſtance from every man.” 
When I had finiſhed my ptarmigan, of 
which they would none of them partake, 
he produced on the table ſome dried fiſh, 
_ Cheeſe, and oat-cake, of which they all 
eat with an appetite that diſcovered their 
poverty, and that brought to my remem- 
brance the ſaying of the philoſopher, that 
* he that eats with an empty ſtomach, needs 
% no variety of food; he that drinks only 
“ for thirſt, deſires leaſt change of liquor; 
„ and he that wants leaſt, comes neareſt 
c to the Gods.” On our heing ſatisfied, he 
gave ſome to the infants, and ſaid a grace 
in the een form, praiſing God 
with more fervent devotion than ever I 


met with in an Engliſh biſhop « at the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacrament. 1H 


J 
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The reſt of thi night we ſpent in con- 
verſation, whilſt they plied me heartily 
with whiſky; and I anſwered a' number of 
queſtions which were demanded of me by 
the women through him as an interpre- 
ter; till at length, overpowered by fatigue, 
I repoſed myſelf in a plaid by the fire; 
and enjoyed as ſound a ſlumber as if my 
head had been pillowed on down, 


„Under 2 canopy of coſtly ſtate.” 


The morning aroſe, and I took farewel 
of my kind hoſteſſes; who parted with 
me with many expreſſions: of friendſhip ; 


and, if I may judge from their. counte- 


nance, wiſhed that the ſtormy weather 
had continued, that I might have been 
detained lager. The highlander accom- 
panied me acroſs the mountains in my 
_ progreſs homeward, cheating the dreari- 
neſs of the way by his entertaining diſ- 
courſe, concerning the antiquity of his 
family, and the anceſtors of his Laird; 
whom he had followed in the rebellion, 


.and under whoſe banners he had ventured. 
his life and fortune, 


We 
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We had now arrived within ſight of 
the houſe of my friend, when he wiſh- 
ed me health, and ſucceſs through life, 
and that I might never go further out of 


my right way, than when I wandered to 


his habitation, I paid his kindneſs with 
all the coin I was then maſter of, and 
parted with a thouſand thanks and grati- 
tude for his civilities. 


I have detained you all this while with 
this length of ſtory, in order- to paint 
to you the true character of a Scotch 
peaſant; and I dare ſay you will be a- 
ſtoniſhed to find ſo many virtues in a fa« 
mily in the Highlands, where the in- 
habitants are thought by us to be in a 
ſtate of barbariſm, But ſuch, I aſſure 
you, they alt are, a 


« Extrema per illos, 
« Juſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 


Even in Edinburgh, the ſame ſpirit runs 
through the common people; who are 
infinitely more civil, humanized, and hoſ- 
pitable, than any I ever met with, Every 
one is ready to ſerve and aſſiſt a ſtran- 
| ge 
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ger; they ſhew the greateſt reſpect to 
a perſon ſuperior to them; and you never 
receive an impertinent anſwer, But after 
all this, I wiſh I could ſay they were 
more happy : notwithſtanding theſe . many 
excellencies, I find lying, treachery, difſi- 
mulation, envy, detraction, and vice, 
have their reſpective ſignifications. As to 
their country, it is beautiful, and grand 


to a miracle, and, though far from being 


temperate, 1s ſo healthy, that you hear 
of fewer diſorders than amongſt any other 


people; and I declare, in every part 


that I have been, I never ſaw either an 
exceeding deformed perſon, or an aged, 
toothleſs, paralytic highlander. They eat 
a great quantity of fiſh dried in the 
ſun, and a cake made of oatmeal, bak- 
ed hard and flat. Their conſtant liquor 
is whiſky ; which is alſo made from 
oats, has a quick taſte, extremely hea- 
dy, but comfortable to the ſtomach ; un- 
palatable to ſtrangers, though, hot and 
nouriſhing to thoſe that are uſed to it, 


And now, my good friend, I muſt take 


my leave of you, wiſhing you may en- 


joy your new preferment many a day, I 
think you want nothing now to add to 
your dignity, but an infant boy, and to 
be 


* 
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be called father; which, take my word 
for it, is infinitely more grateful than a 
pair of lawn fleeves, or the popedom in 
the character of an old batchelor. 


My beſt reſpe&s attend Mrs.; 
and believe me 


Your ever ſincere friend, 


and obliged, humble ſervant, 


LETTER 
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„ TER XI 


On the Genius of the Natives; their Tem- 
per; Perſons; Hoſpitality ; Inquiſttiveneſs 
about Stranger s.—T he impoſſibility of 


being concealed, —— Aſſiſted t the Society 
of Ladies. . 


To the Honourable Lord. 


| | Edinburgh, December 28, 1774. 
© DEAR 8IR, sh, 5 1774 


1 HAVE continued in this city 
ever ſince you laſt heard from me, and 
find it ſo agreeable, that I foreſee it will 
be with difficulty I ſhall prevail on myſelf 
to leave it. The inhabitants have ſo much 
civility and hoſpitality, and the favours 
which I receive are ſo many, that it 
would argue a want of acknowledgment, 
and that I am unworthy of the good opi- 
nion they are ſo kind to entertain, did I 
wiſh to haſten my departure, Your ar- 

| Suments, 
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guments, I muſt confeſs, carry great weight 
with them; and I muſt trouble you to 
deliver my obligations to my friends, for 
lamenting my long abſence. I am ſure 
they would readily pardon my negleQ, were 
they as ſenſible of the charms of Scot- 
land: for I find here every thing I can 
wiſh; and muſt own, I never ſpent my 
time more to my ſatisfaction. The gen- 
tlemen of this nation (pardon my impar- 
tiality) are infinitely better calculated for 
an agreeable ſociety than Engliſhmen ; as 
they have the ſpirit of the French with- 
out their grimace, with much more learn- 
ing, and more modeſty, mixed with that 
Philoſophical reſerve, ſo diſtinguiſhable in 
our countrymen. They are extremely fond 
of jovial company; and if they did not 
too often ſacrifice to Bacchus the joys of 
a vacant hour, they would be the moſt 
entertaining people in Europe: but the 
goodneſs of their wine, and the ſeverity 
of their climate, are indeed ſome excuſe 
for them. In other pleaſures they are ra- 
ther temperate, careful, and parſimonious, 
though avarice is ſeldom known amongſt 
them ; nor is any vice carried to a great 
exceſs, Their pride, which is not little, 
makes them too much prejudiced in fa- 
vour of their country, and one another. 
They 
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They are neither deficient in judgment, 
or memory ; they poſſeſs deſign and craft, 
though no deep penetration; and are ho- 
neſt, and courageous. As to temper z ac- 
tive, and enthuſiaſtic in buſineſs, perſe- 
vering, and liberal, affable, and familiar ; 
and, notwithſtanding a roughneſs in their 
outward deportment, they are peculiarly 
poſſeſſed of the art of perſuaſion, They 
ſpend moſt of their time in reading, ſtudy, 
and thinking; and you find few of the 
common people very illiterate, though the 
firſt of their /iterati are no great ſcho- 
lars. They have little invention; and are 
no poets Wit and humour are not 
known; and it rarely happens that a 
Scotchman laughs at ridicule. The men 
in general, in their perſons, are large and 
diſproportioned, with unfavourable, long, 
and ſaturnine countenances, which, per- 
haps, are encouraged by their education, 
and their ſeldom exerting their riſible muſ- 
cles. But, I think, there never was a 
nation, whoſe faces ſhewed their charac- 
ter more ſtrongly marked, or phyſiogno- 
mies, from whoſe lineaments you might 
fo eaſily gueſs their internal conceptions. 
The women are more to be admired than 
the men, and when young, are very beau- 
tiful: but the bloom of young deſire laſts 

but 
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but for a day; the flower is no ſooner 
expanded, than it begins to wither, and 
often dies long before its ſeaſon of com- 
ing to maturity. Vou rarely find a wo- 
man above twenty tolerably inviting: but 
all under that age have a certain propor- 
tion of embonpoint and voluptuouſneſs, which 
makes them highly the objects of luxu- 
rious love. After a particular time they 
grow large and luſty, which gives their 
features and ſhape a coarſe and maſculine 
appearance. The beauty of the women of 
this country ſeems to bear the ſame pro- 
portion to the beauty of the women in 
ours, that Scotch literature does to that of 
South Britain, Here all the young wo- 
men are handſome, but none that would 
be choſen by a Guido or a Titian: here 
none of the men are without ſome learn- 
ing, but you rarely meet with a great 
and deep ſcholar. 'The diſpoſition of the 
women is much inclined to fociability : 
they are free, affable, modeſt, and polite; 
fond of admiration, and flattery, and plea- 
ſure : no enemies to the joys of Venus, 
whoſe divinity they worſhip, to whom 
they liberally ſacrifice; and, in ſpite of 
the coldneſs of their atmoſphere and nor- 
thern blaſts, light up as conſuming fires in 
: | the 
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the hearts of their admirers, as the dames 
of Italy. 


But the virtue which is peculiarly cha- 
racteriſtic of the Scotch nation, is Hoſ- 
Pitality. In this they excel every country 
in Europe: both the men and the women 
equally ſhare in it; and indeed vie with 
each other in ſhewing politeneſs and hu- 
manity to ſtrangers. When once you are 
acquainted with a family, you are made 
part of it, and they are not pleaſed unleſs 
you think yourſelf ſo. But as all other 
good qualities are frequently impoſed on 
by ignorant, ill-deſigning perſons ; ſo this 
ſhares the common deſtiny ; and the Scotch 
often rue the - hour that they beſtowed 
civilities on objects, who are unworthy, 
and inſenſible of their kindneſs. I am 
afraid they frequently meet with the fate 
of Sir John Brute, and get no other re- 

compence for eating their meat, and drink- 
ing their drink, than this anſwer, tat 
* their adverſary wears a ſword : it be- 
ing too often the caſe that they have been 
| deceived by perſons pretending to their 
good offices, and aſſuming falſe charac- 
ters. This has produced an inquiſitiveneſs 
concerning the family and circumſtances 
of thoſe they entertain, which they carry 
to 
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to an exceſs; and are not contented with 
a general knowledge of their connections 
and friends, but wiſh to be informed of 
every minute and trifling circumſtance re- 
lating to them. At firſt this ſeems odd 
and ridiculous to a ſtranger ; eſpecially as 
it has the appearance of making a com- 
pariſon with themſelves; for they are ſure 
to interlard their interrogatories with ſto- 
ries reſpecting their own genealogies, and 
_ antiquity, or nobility of their families; of 


which they are extremely fond, and often 


too ſanguine in their commendations : this 
indeed ſeems to be a national defect. But 
we are all of us blind to our own fail- 
ings: the continual commerce we have 
with our inclinations diſguiſes them to us : 
our reaſon contracts a kind of familiarity 
with our faults, when at the ſame time it 
weighs, examines, and condemns thoſe of 
our neighbours. 


It is impoſſible at Edinburgh to be 
concealed or unknown: for though. you 
enter into the city a mere traveller, and 
unacquainted, you cannot be there many 
hours before you are watched, and your 
name, and place of abode, found out by 
the Cadies. Theſe are a ſociety of men 
who conſtantly attend the Croſs in the 

Vo. I. Do _ High-ftreet, 
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High-ſtreet, and whoſe office it is to do 
any thing that any body can want, and 
diſcharge any kind of buſineſs. On this 
account it is neceſſary for them to make 
themſelves acquainted with the reſidence 
and negociation of all the inhabitants; and 
they are of great utility, as without: them 
it would be very difficult to find any body, 
on account of the great height of the 
houſes, and the number of families in 
every building. This Society is under par- 
ticular regulations, and it requires ſome 
intereſt to become a member of it. It is 
numerous, and contains perſons for every 
uſe and employment, who faithfully exe- 
cute all commands at a very reaſonable 
price. Whether you ſtand in need of a 
valet de place, a pimp, a thief-catcher, or 
a bully, your beſt reſource is to the fra- 
ternity of Cadies. In ſhort, they are the 
tutelary guardians of the city; and it is 
entirely owing to them, that there are 
fewer robberies, and leſs houſe-breaking in 


Edinburgh, than any where elſe. —But I 


have filled my paper, and muſt take my 
leave of you; being well aſſured that 1 
need give you no further reaſon for my 
remaining here, than a deſcription of its 
inhabitants. In a country where a man 
can find every thing he can wiſh, from 
6! TER | the 
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the enjoyments of ſociety, why ſhould he 
not be contented ? For me, I am happy 
at preſent ; and when I find myſelf other- 
wiſe, it will then be time enough to en- 
quire 


Que tellus fit lenta gelu, quæ putris ab æſtu, 
Ventus in Italiam, quis bene vela ferat. 


Adieu. 


Yours ſincerely, 


00 Fa ULET TN 
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An Account of the Public and private Di- 
verſions of the Inhabitants of Edinburgh ; 
and Manner of educating the young Ladies. 


To Miſs Elizabeth R 


Edinburgh, December 30, 1994- 


As a letter from my dear 
Miſs R — is always accompanied with 
the greateſt pleaſure, your laſt did not 
ſtand in need of the good news it con- 
tained, to render it more agreeable. 1 
fincerely wiſh you much amuſement dur- 
ing your reſidence in London; but, I 
muſt ſay, I envy the happineſs of thoſe 
gallants who are to enjoy the ſatisfaction 
of your company : 


To fit and fee thee all the while, 
Softly ſpeak, and ſweetly ſmile, 


For 
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For my own part I muſt content myſelf 
with the entertainments this country af- 


fords; which, let me tell you, are by ne 
means contemptible, whatever opinion you 
may entertain of them. We have an ele- 
gant Play-houſe, and tolerable performers ; 
aſſemblies, concerts, public gardens, and 
walks, card parties, and a hundred o- 
ther diverſions, which in ſome degree 
keep me from pining for your Feſtino, 
Bach's concert, or Almack's. 


As the genius of any people is not 
more eaſily diſcovered in their ſerious mo- 
ments, than when they give a looſe to 
freedom and pleaſure : *ſo the Scotch na- 
tion is peculiarly characteriſed by the 
mode of their diverſions. A ſober ſe- 
date elegance pervades them all, blended 
with an eaſe and propriety which de- 
lights, and is ſure to meet with appro- 
bation, A Scotchman does not relax him- 
ſelf for amuſements as if to paſs away 
the hour: he ſeems, even in the height 
of pleaſure, buſy and intent, and as he 
would do, were he about to gain ſome 
advantage, His diverſions are not calcu- 
lated to ſeduce the unwary, or recreate 
the idle, but to unbend the mind, with- 
out corrupting it. He ſeems as if in his 
F 3 - infancy 
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infancy he had been taught to make learn- 
ing his diverſion, and was now reverſing 
it, and making his diverſions his ſtudy. 
But beſides the public entertainments of 
this City, which are derived from com- 
pany, the inhabitants have more reſources 
of pleaſure within themſelves, than in 
many other places. The young people 
paint, draw, are fond of muſic, or em- 
ploy their hours in reading, and acquir- 
ing the accompliſhments of the mind, 
Every boarding-ſchool Miſs has ſomething 
of this kind to recommend her, and make 
her an agreeable companion : and, in- 
ſtead of a little ſmattering of French, 
which is the higheſt ambition to attain in 
Queen Square, you find them in Edin- 
burgh entertaining in converſation, ſenti- 
mental, and well informed, 'The mode 
of education of the young ladies, is here 
highly to be commended, and admirably 
calculated to make them good wives. Be- 
ſides needle-work, and thoſe trifling arts, 
which are the principal of their inſtruction 
in England, the precepts of morality, vir- 
tue and honour, are taught them from 
their earlieſt infancy, whilſt they are in- 
ſtructed to conſider themſelves as beings 
born for ſociety, for more than outſide ap- 


pearance, and tranſitory pleaſure, and to 
| attend 
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attend to the knowledge of what is uſe- 
ful, rather than the economy of a Tam- 
bour frame. The ladies alſo who under- 
take this arduous taſk of inſtruction, are 
perſons much better qualified in general 
than in other countries. They likewiſe 
introduce them into the politeſt company, 
and give them a taſte for elegant and pro- 
per amuſements; that, when they leave 


ſchool, they are not only miſtreſſes of 


thoſe accompliſhments which are neceſſary 
to command a family, but have the de- 
portment and behaviour of experienced wo- 
men of faſhion. No ladies in Scotland 
ever murder the precious moments in 
what is called“ work,” which is neither 
entertainment or profit, merely becauſe 
they muſt have the appearance of doing 
ſomething, whilſt they ſee every one em- 
ployed around them, They let no mi- 


nute eſcape without its reſpective office, 


which may be of utility to themſelves or 
others; and, after a proper ſacrifice to 
reading and literature, gain inſtruction from 
ſociety and converſation. I have often 
thought it a principal defect in the edu- 
cation of the Engliſh ladies, that they 
are taught to pay ſo much attention to 
the practice of ſewing work, and other 
needle operations, whilſt: they neglect learn- 


F 4 ing 
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ing of greater importance and pleaſure. 
Since they have minds equally capable of 
inſtruction with the other ſex, why ſhould 
they not be enlightened with the ſame kind 
of knowledge? eſpecially as they ſeem 
more ſuited to it, as well from their ſu- 
perior ſenſibility, as their greater leiſure 
and domeſtic life, Why ſhould the cha- 
racteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes us from 
brutes, be ſo ſtrongly cultivated in the 
male, and have fo little attention paid 
to it in the female ſpecies? Wiſdom and 
ſcience are not perfections in us merely 
becauſe we are men, but as reaſonable 
creatures, who have the pre-eminence over 
the reſt of the creation, It 1s indeed ne- 
ceſſary for the ladies to know theſe things, 
in order to qualify them for domeſtic e- 
conomy; but 1 have no idea of any wo- 
man, except her whoſe circumſtances can- 
not afford the expence of paving a ſer- 
vant, making them her employ, or put- 
ting them in practice. 


The married ladies of this City ſeldom 
entertain large ſets of company, or have 
routs, as in London: They give the 
preference to private parties, and conver- 
ſaziones, where they play at cards for 
ſmall ſums, and never run the riſk of 

| | being 
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nour at the expence of their virtue and 
innocence. They often frequent the thea- 
tre, and ſhew great taſte and judgment 
in the choice of plays where Mr. Digges 
performs a principal character. 


As to exerciſe, they ſeldom ride on 
horſeback ; but find much pleaſure in walk- 
ing, to which the ſoil and country is pe- 
culiarly adapted, being dry, pleaſant, and 
abounding i in proſpe&s, and romantic ſcenes, 
It is likewiſe cuſtomary for them to drive 
in their carriages to the ſands at Leith 
and Muſlelburgh, and parade backwards 
and forwards, after the manner of Scar- - 
borough, and other public places of ſear 
bathing reſort. 


For vivacity and agility in dancing; 
none excel the Scotch ladies: their execu- 
tion in reels and country dances is amaz- 
ing; and the variety of ſteps which they 
introduce, and the juſtneſs of their ear 
is beyond deſcription. They are very fond 
alſo of minuets, but fall greatly ſhort in 
the performance of them, as they are de- 
ficient in grace and elegance in their mo- 
tions. Many of them play on the harp- 
ficord and guittar, and: ſome have muſic 

5 * 
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in their voices : though they rather love 
to hear others perform than play them- 
ſelves. 


1 do not think the Scotch ladies are 
great proficients in the languages. They 
rarely attempt any thing farther than the 
French: which, indeed, they ſpeak with 
great propriety, fluency, and good accent 
but they make up for it by their accu- 
rate and juſt knowledge of their own. 
They talk very grammatically ; are pecu- 
liarly attentive to the conformity of their 
words to their ideas, and are great cri- 
tics in the Engliſh tongue. They chief- 
ly read hiſtory, and plaintive poetry : but 
elegies and paſtorals are their favourites, 
Novels and romances they feel, and ad- 
mire; and thoſe chiefly which are ten- 
der, ſympathetic, ſoothing, or melancho- 
ly. Their hearts are ſoft and full of paſ- 
ſion, and a well-told ſtory makes a deep 
impreſſion on them, Like virgin wax, a 
gentle heat mollifies their minds, which 
reflects the fineſt touches of art and 
ſentiment. Nor are the gentlemen in 
Edinburgh leſs rational in their diverſions 
than the ladies. There is only one, in 
which I can cenſure their conduct: they 


rather pay too much reſpe& to the divi- 
nity 
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nity of Bacchus, and offer too copious 
libations at the ſhrine of that jovial 
deity. Their wines, indeed, of all kinds, 
are excellent, and their climate not the 
moſt comfortable; ſo that ſome allowance 
ought to be made them in that reſpect. 
But as they are, they are by no means 
fo intemperate as the Germans; and, 
perhaps, their appearing to me in the- 
leaſt intemperate, may be occaſioned by 
my peculiar averſion to, and abſtinence 
from all intoxicating liquors. I have 
neither taſte to reliſh, nor head to bear 
them. I have no idea of a man extend-- 
ing the pleaſure of drinking beyond thirſt, 
or forcing in imagination,, an appetite- 
artificial and againſt nature. 


'The youths in this country are very 
manly in their exerciſes and amuſements. 
Strength and agility ſeems to be moſt 
their attention. The inſignificant paſtimes 
of marbles, tops, &c. they are totally 
unacquainted with. The diverſion which: 
is peculiar to Scotland, and in which alF 
ages find great pleaſure, is golf. They 
play at it with a ſmall leathern ball, like 
a fives ball, and a piece of wood, 


flat on one ſide, in the ſhape of = 
; ; ; 5 | ſmall 
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ſmall bat, which is faſtened at the end 
of a ſtick, of three or four feet long, 
at right angles to it. The art conſiſts 
in ſtriking the ball with this inftrument, 
into a hole in the ground, in a ſmal- 
ler number of ſtrokes than your adver- 
ſary. 


This game has the ſuperiority of 
cricket and tennis, in being leſs violent 
and dangerous; but in point of dexteri- 
ty and amuſement, by no means to be 
compared with them, However, I am 
informed that ſome ſkill and nicety are 
neceſlary to ftrike the ball to the pro- 
poſed diſtance and no further, and that 
in this there is a conſiderable difference 
in players. It requires no great exertion 
and ſtrength, and all ranks and ages 

play at it. They inſtruct their children 
in it, as ſoon as they can run alone, 
and grey hairs boaſt their execution. 


As to their other diverſions, they dance, 
play at cards, love ſhooting, hunting, 
and the pleaſures of the field; but 
are proficients in none of them. When 
they are young, indeed, they dance, in 
the manner of their country, extremely 


well 
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well; but afterwards (to ſpeak in the 
language of the turf) they train off, and 
are too robuſt and muſcular to poſleſs 
either grace or agility. 


I am ſorry to ſay the hazard table is 
in high faſhion and eſtimation, There 
are clubs in Edinburgh who may vie with 
White's or Almack's. But the misfor- 
tune is, there is a deficiency of ready 
money, which obliges them to keep 
books, by which they transfer their 
debts to one another. This renders it 
both inconvenient and troubleſome to 
ſtrangers to engage them: for if you 
loſe, their neceſſity compels them to de- 
mand immediate payment; and, on the 
contrary, if you chance to be ſuc- 
ceſsful, they refer you to twenty diffe- 
rent people, before you can expect your 
money; and you have reaſon to bleſs 
your ſtars, if ever you obtain it.—1 
do not know any thing ſo diſguſting or 
againſt the grain of politeneſs, as be- 
ing obliged to dun a gentleman for a 
game- debt: but here it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: if you do not, you play with- 
out the leaſt chance of being a win- 
ner, 


And 
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| And now, my dear Miſs R I muſt 
take my leave of you, wiſhing you to 
believe me 


Your ever ſincere friend, 


and much obliged, humble ſervant. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


On the Theatre, 


To R. D. Eſq; 


Edinburgh, January 2, 1778. 


SIR, 


EpIN BURG H, which 
has been for a long time without trade or 
company, a mere maſs without ſpirits, 
ſeems to be animated with new life. The 
claſſes in the College are ſitting, the 
terms are begun, the ſcenes of diverſion 
are opened, and all is buſineſs, pleaſure, 
and confuſion. 


This metropolis is ſaid to be very gay; 
and, if I may judge from the little fpe- 
cimen I have already had of it, reports 
ſay nothing but the truth. The concerts 
have received the aſſiſtance of a new 
ſinger from London, the aſſemblies are 


opened for the . of thoſe who 
chooſe 
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chooſe to dance, and the theatrical heroes 
have already opened their campaign. As 
yet, I believe, they have had but few 
ſpeQators, as the genteel people here fix 
one day for beginning to partake of theſe 
amuſements, and are ſo very polite, that 
they never go before that day on any ac- 
count. In comphance with your defire, 
F take this leiſure of acquainting you 
with the preſent ſtate of the Theatre, 
and the performances there. 


The preſent Theatre is ſituated at the 
end of the New Bridge in the New 
Town, and on the outfide is a plain 
ſtructure like moſt others of the ſame 
nature, It was built by the ſubſcription 
of a certain number of gentlemen, who 
let it originally to a manager for four 
hundred pounds a year. Mr, Roſs was 
the firſt perſon who took. it, and his 
name was inſerted in the patent, which 
made him manager as long as he choſe. 
A few years ago, plays were not in that 
repute at Edmburgh they now are. The 
miniſters, zealous for the good of their 
| flock, preached againſt them, and the 
poor players were entirely routed ; they 
have now, however, once more taken. 
the field, and the clergy leave them 

| to 
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to their ungodlineſs. During theſe con- 
teſts, Mr, Roſs found, that the benefits 
of the theatre did not anſwer to the ex- 
pences of it, and retreated in good time. 
Our modern Ariſtophanes, who imagined 
he had wit enough to laugh the Scotch 
out of their money, took it of Mr. 
Roſs at the ſame price that was origt- 
nally paid for it. He brought on all his 
own comedies ſucceſſively; but as moſt 
of the humour was local and particular, 
few people here underſtood it. Now and 
then, indeed, a very civil gentleman was 
ſo kind as to explain what he had been 
told in London, ſuch a joke alluded to; 
but as jokes always loſe their ſtrength in 
travelling, nobody was the wiſer for the 
explanation, But when, in the courſe of 
ating, Mr. Foote attempted to introduce 
the Minor upon the ſtage, the miniſters, 
who had long lain dormant, now roſe 
up in arms, The character of Mrs. Cole 
gave them offence. They imagined them- 
ſelves pointed out; but were ſo kind as 
to throw the injury upon religion. They 
acted juſt upon the ſame principles as the 
Monks did with Boccacio, who having 
told many ridiculous ſtories of their glutto- 
ny, and their amours in his Decameron, 
they very wiſely agreed, that he had ſaid 

many 
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many diſreſpectful things of religion in 
general. The Scotch Clergy, not content- 
ed with damning the play itſelf, very piouſ- 
ly pronounced all thoſe damned who went 
to ſee it. Parties, however, roſe on this 
occaſion; and many were ſo wicked as 
to inſiſt on its being performed, Riots 
enſued: the unrighteous triumphed, and 
the poor play was performed, 


Mr. Foote, however, found, that to 
gain half the Town was not ſufficient; 


the whole of it was neceſſary for his bu- 


ſineſs; and therefore, when he perceived 
that he could not bring them into good 
humour, it was his duty to retire, How- 
ever, on leaving Edinburgh, he made the 
beſt of a bad bargain, and raiſed the rent 
to five hundred pounds a year, for which 
ſum he let it to Mr. Digges, the pre- 
ſent manager. 


The proprietors now ſaw the miſtake 
they had been guilty of, in leaving it in 
the power of Mr. Roſs to let it out to 
other people, and thus, in ſome meaſure, 
to deprive them of their own property. 
If any advantageous increaſe of rent could 
have been made, they thought themſelves 
the only perſons who were entitled to it; 

but 
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but of this they had deprived themſelves, 
and put the houſe on a worſe footing than 
it was at the firſt; for if four hundred 
pounds had already been found to be too 
large a rent, five hundred muſt be ſtill 
more diſtreſſing, and prevent the mana- 
ger from bringing good actors to entertain 
the Town. However, under all theſe diſ- 
advantages, Mr. Digges took the Play- 
| houſe. Some little juvenile extravagancies, 
more than any natural turn for the Stage, 
induced Mr. Digges to quit the Military 
Profeſſion, to which he was bred, and 
become an Actor. Driven from the firſt 
line he took the ſecond: and as he could 
not gain admittance to the London Thea» 
tre, he became manager at Edinburgh, 


When one recolle&s the former profeſ- 
ſion of Mr. Digges, the politeneſs of his 
manners, and his other accompliſhments, 
one is ſorry that his neceſſities ſhould ever 
have driven him to the ſtage; but when 
one is witneſs to the attention he pays to 
his buſineſs, to his extreme excellence as 
an actor, and to the pleaſure which he 
gives to his audience, at ſuch moments, 
every man 1s ſelfiſh enough to be happy 
that thoſe neceflities made him a player. 


As 
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As to himſelf he derives all thoſe bril- 
hant qualifications from nature, which torm 
a great actor. He has a handſome and 
expreſſive countenance, a penetrating eye, 
and a good voice, Some people will tell 
you, that there is a ſeverity in his look, 
ill- ſuited to comic parts; but thoſe who 
have ſeen him in the part of Macheath, 
muſt diſcover that he can dreſs it in ſmiles 
when he pleaſes. His perſon is rather 
above the middle ſize, well formed, and, 
as far as his time of life will allow of, 
capable of aſſuming any appearance, If 
he has any fault, generally conſidered, it 
is that of not walking the ſtage ſo pro- 
perly as might be expected. He throws 
too much of that careleſſneſs and indiffe- 
rence into his manner, which, in ſome 
characters, approaches to the vulgar, and 
can never be adapted to tragedy in any. 
He, however, excels ſo much in both, 
that I ſcarce know to which to give the 
preference, In ſome future letter I ſhall 
take the liberty of ſending you my opinion 
of his merits in his different parts; at 
| preſent I find I ſhall ſcarce have room 
for the little account which I pr ſe V- 
ivg you of the Theatre. * 


b 'The 
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The Theatre is of an oblong form, and 
deſigned after the manner of the foreign 
ones. I do not know its exaQ dimenſions 
but at three ſhillings (which is the price 
of admittance into the pit and boxes) it 1s 
capable of containing about one hundred 
and thirty pounds. The pit ſeems conſi- 
dered here as the Parterre in the French 
theatre, into which gentlemen go who are 
not ſufficiently dreſſed for the boxes. On 
very crowded nights the ladies ſometimes ſit 
here, and then that part of it is divided 
by a partition, the ornaments are few, and 
in an unaffected plain ſtyle, which, on 
the whole, has a very elegant appearance. 
It is lighted with wax, and the ſcenery 
is well painted; though they do not ex- 
cel in thoſe jeux de theatre which pleaſe 
and aſtoniſh the common people in London. 
The whole of their machinery is luckily 
very bad; and, therefore, much to the 
credit of their underſtandings, they have 
ſeldom any Harlequin entertainments : 
have only ſeen one or two ſince | came 
here: but the deceptio viſas, if ſuch it 
could be called, was ſo miſerable, that. 


the poor players themſelves ſeemed aſham- 
ed of it. 
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The upper galleries, or, as they oblig- 
ingly term them in London ** the Gods,” 
ſeem here very compaſſionate Divinities. 
You ſometimes hear the murmurings of 
diſpleaſure at a diſtance; but they never 
rain down oranges, apples, &c. on the 
heads of the unfortunate actors. They 
ſuffer them very quietly “ to ſtrut their 
* hour upon the ſtage,” and if then they 
diſlike them, they are literally heard no 
% more.” 


It is probable, that from an attention 
to theſe ſmall and ſeemingly trivial cir- 
cumſtances, that you diſcover more of 
the real manners of a people, than from 
the greater and more public events in life, 
where the paſſions are naturally excited, 
and men act under a diſguiſe. A boiſte- 
Tous fellow in England, who thinks it a 
part of his privilege to do what he thinks 


proper, provided neither the laws nor mag- 


na charta forbid it, when he takes a diſ- 
like to an actor, drives all the players 
off the ſtage, puts an end to 'the per- 
formance, and inſults the whole audience. 
A Frenchman, and a Scotchman, whom 
an arbitrary government in one. inſtance; 
and the remains of it in the other, has 
5 ſoftened 
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ſoftened and refined, keep their quarrels 
to themſelves, conſider the poor players 
as incapable of reſiſtance, and ſhew their 
diſlike to them only by not applauding 
them. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LETTER 
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LET. 
Mr. Digger: Merit in Comedy. 
To R. D. Eſa; 


Edinburgh, January 7, 1775. 
SIR, 


Th E beſt Actors who have 
yet appeared, though long confined within 
the narrow limits of a ſtrolling company, 
whenever they have diſcovered any un- 
common degree of excellence, have al- 
ways been brought on the London thea- 
tre; where the rewards of merit are fo 
great, that if an aQor has either avarice 
or ambition, he is ſure ſome day to be- 
come eminent. Mutual excellence produ- 
ces reciprocal emulation; and by a colli- 
ſion with other and better performers, the 
little aſperities of provincial diale& and 
provincial action, are gradually worn away. 
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From a courſe of proper imitation, he 
at length becomes the object of imitation 
to others, and fixes the ſtandard from 
which he cannot recede, A London au- 
dience are always too obſervant to permit 
an actor to fall into that indolence which 


à conſciouſneſs of acknowledged ſuperiori- 
ty too often produces. 


Mr. Digges enjoyed none of theſe advan- 
tages: being denied acceſs to the London 
theatre, he had no opportunity of forming 
himſelf upon what are thought to be the 
beſt models, or even of imitating what 
was acknowledged to be the example of 
good acting. His merits, therefore, like 
his genius, are all his own. —“ Fuvat in- 
*6 tegros accedere fontes;“ and, as far as 
I can judge, he copies in no inſtance 
from any performer I have ſeen. Where- 
ever he gives a different interpretation to 
any paſſage, wherever new tones of voice 
are indulged, new action introduced; in 
ſhort, whenever he varies from the com- 
mon line, theſe beauties, if they are ſuch, 
are all the reſult of his own judgment; 
and if he fails, he has at leaſt the ne- 
gative merit of failing ſingly, and does 


not blindly follow a multitude to do 
wrong. 


Vor. I. | G 


He 
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| He is now at the head of a company 

who ſeem intended as foils to himſelf; 
and though they change every year, I am 
informed they never change for the bet- 
ter. The ſmallneſs of the ſalaries ac- 
counts for this; there is only one or two 
whoſe pay exceeds a guinea a week; 
which, in a metropolis like Edinburgh, 
where the neceſſaries of life are almoſt 
as dear as in London, is ſcarce a ſubſiſ- 
tence; nor can the receipts of the houſe 
afford more, while the rent is ſo high. 
Mr. Digges is therefore conſtrained to do 
that from neceſſity, which, I am told, 
Mr. Garrick does from choice. . When- 
ever the latter acts, he appoints the worlſt 
In his company, in order to appear to 
greater advantage himſelf: If this is true, 
it is a pitiful ſtratagem, and totally un- 
worthy of the great abilities of Mr. Gar- 
rick. 


As the Edinburgh company are very ſmall 
as well as very bad, Mr. Digges is oblig- 
ed to perform all the principal parts, and 
to act every night of repreſentation, 
which is four times each week: From 
hence you may well imagine, that as he 


is conſtrained to perionate ſuch a number 
of 
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he ſhould excel in all. Without comment- 
ing, therefore, upon thoſe” he probably 
may be deficient in, and in which he 
would not appear but from neceſſity, I 
will acquaint you with his principal parts. 


Captain Macheath in The Beggar' Ope- 
ra; Sir John Reſtleſs in All in the 
Wrong; Sir John Brute in The Provoked 
Wife; the Guardian in the Farce of that 
name; Pierre in Venice preſerved ; Cardi- 
nal Wolſey in Henry the Eighth; and 
Cato; form the liſt of his moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed charaQters: and in theſe, I think, 
he is excelled by no actor I have yet 
ſeen on any ſtage. The general run of 
actors, who have performed the part 
of Macheath, ſeem to imagine that a 
good voice was the only thing requiſite, 

and that the audience muſt certainly be 
won by power of ſinging. From this 

cauſe, though many of them have ſung 
tt knely,; none as yet have aQed it pro- 
perly. Mr. Digges, who, to a good taſte 
in muſic, joins a manly and clear voice, 
performs the ballads ſufficiently well with- 
out being drawn away by the tricks of 
ſounds from the meaning and expreſſion of 
wo tharaQer. He ſtill preſerves the gay 
| "WI thoughtleſs 
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thoughtleſs Libertine in every ſcene, daſh- 
ed with that proper degree of low humour 
which may be ſuppoſed a part in the cha- 
rater of an Highwayman: his action is 
moſt happily adapted to the part, and en 


forces every thing he ſays; particularly in 
that ſong, 


* The firſt time at the looking glaſs 
„The mother ſets ber daughter: “ &c. 


In finging this little air he is every thing 
the moſt critical judgment can wiſh for, 
and much more than one could poſſibly 
imagine the part would allow. 


In the part of Sir John Reſtleſs, Mr. 
Digges diſcovers very capital merit. Tho- 
Mr. King of Drury lane theatre has 
long been ſuppoſed the firſt in this part, 
I am now convinced that it has been grant- 
ed to him without his deſerving it: he 
degrades the character. The ſituations into 
which the jealouſy of Sir John betrays 
him, are certainly ludicrous, but the paſ- 
ſion itſelf is ſerious: though the cauſes 
are trifles light as air” to others, they 
are not ſo to himſelf: he blunders on 
from miſtake to miſtake 5 one moment 


apr the folly of his ſuſpicion, | and the 
| next 
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next erring again; hurried on by a con- 
fuſion of circumſtances, which are never 
clearly unravelled till the laſt act: but all 
this is not the reſult of folly or buffoone- 
ry, but of feeling. Mr. Digges makes 
the proper diſtinction: he never anticipates 
the mirth his miſtakes occaſion; he never 
laughs before his audience; but is ſenſible 
that the real ridicule ariſes not from mak- 
ing the part abſurd, but from being in 
earneſt. The dark, gloomy ſuſpicion of 
tragedy, as in Othello, leads to blood and 
murder; the jealouſy of comedy to mirth- 
VP incidents—but ay are ſtill ſuppoſed 


a Interdum et vocem comedia tollit, 
<< Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore." 


Mr. Digges's figure, his manners, his 
whole appearance as well as action, con- 
ſpire to render him infinitely ſuperior to 
any actor 1 haye hen in this character. 


Sir John Drive. is eſteemed Mr. Digges's 
chef-d'erwore in comedy; and in my opi- 
nion, he excells every aQtor in this part, 
not excepting Mr. Garrick; for I by no 
means ſubſcribe to that opinion which al- 

G 3 lows 
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lows our modern Roſcius unequalled in 
every thing he undertakes: no one can 
deny that in- general he is the beſt per- 
former that ever appeared; but in ſome 
characters he certainly has been excelled. 
There is a conviviality, a joyouſneſs of 
temper in Mr. Digges, and which is 
peculiarly adapted to this part, which 
Mr. Garrick neither has in his natural 
difpoſition, nor can he imitate it, Mr. 
Garrick makes poor Sir John an old ſu- 
perannuated Brute, and, as one would 
ſuppoſe, totally incapable of uttering one 
word of common ſenſe: when, on the 
contrary, he ſays not only a number of 
ſenſible things, but replete with humour 
and good obſervation, 


In one part, however, he excells Mr, 
Digges, in that where he gradually 
and infenſibly drops aſleep, the half-utter- 
ed itmprecations dying away in his mouth. 
Bat Mr. Digges reſumes his ſuperiority 
in every other ſcene; At table wittr 
Lord Rake and Colonel Bully, you for- 
get that it is an entertainment on the 
ſtage; it becomes real; and you fan- 
cy yourſelf not a ipe&htor, but a gueſt, 
No | man underſtands | the . m_e bibendi* 

| better 


a; 
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better than Mr. Digges; and he ſhews 
them here to advantage. 


When dreſſed in Lady Brute's cloaths 
he again excells Mr. Garrick : his fi- 
gure, which is larger, is much more 
. groteſque and ridiculouss When he turns 
himſelf round to the audience, after 
having equipped himſelf properly, there 
is not an unmoved countenance in the 
houſe: when he propoſes to ſweat the 
taylor before they make him immor- 
tal; when he is carried before the Juſ- 
tice; his impudent look, his dirty bed- 
lamite appearance during the examina- 
tion; and when he puts his fan before 
his face, and deſires the Juſtices to 
« ſpare his bluſhes,” the whole au- 
dience are in one continued burſt of ap- 
plauſe; which is the beſt and trueſt teſt 
of his merit. I have already ſeen him 
perform this charaQer four ſeparate times, 
and I ſhould ſee him act it a fifth with 
equal e 


I wilt conclude this long letter with 
mentioning Mr. Digges's laſt part in co- 
medy, the Guardian. This petite piece 
was written by Mr. Garrick, as a ridi- 
Jo on that ſelf-ſufficient race of Cox- 
G4 combs, 


— — — —_ — — —— — 
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combs, who fancy themſelves irreſiſtible, 


and that every woman muſt be in love 


with them. A petit maitre, juſt import- 
ed from France, pays his addreſſes (if 


ſuch they can be called) to a young Girl 


of fortune lately returned from a boarding- 
ſchool to her Guardian—a man of ſenſe, 
merit, and accompliſhments; and whoſe 
age is drawn at forty, Inſpired with a 
juſt regard for ſuch merits, ſhe conceives 
an affeQion for her Guardian in ſecret; 
which diffidence forbids her being the firſt 
to diſcloſe, The miſtake is carried on 
for a long time; as nothing can convince 
the young lover, but that the lady ad- 
mires him as much as he admires him- 


felf; and he ſays, her eyes tell him 


* fo.” But he finds himſelf miſtaken: an 
eclairciſſement is at laſt made; and the 
poor Macaroni is left in the lurch. The 


whole tenor of it is the triumph of ſenſe 


over folly. 


Mr. Digges has on this occaſion only 
to appear in his own character, and to 
give utterance to his own ſentiments, 
Grave, manly, handſome, accompliſhed ; 
he is in every point the character itſelf, 
'The female eye is no longer pleaſed with 
foppery and affeQation, but . 

| | 3 
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the juſtice of the preference ſhe has gi- 
ven; and that modern diſgrace to man- 
hood, that puny, motley animal, a Ma- 
caroni, ſinks into his original nothingneſs: 
for, as Horatio ſays, 


« A ſkipping, dancing, prating tribe ye are, 

« Fit only for yourſelves; ye herd together | 

« And when the circling glaſs warms your vais 
« Ye talk of women whom ye never ſaw, 


« And fancy raptures which you never felt.” 


In a future letter I will ſend you my 
opinion of Mr. Digges's merit in Trage- 


dy ; at preſent I have ſcarce paper ſuf- 
ficient to aſſure you how much 


l am, &c. 


Gs LETTER 
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Mr. Digges's Merit in Tragedy. p 
To R. D. A 


| Edinburgh, January 12, 1778. 
8 1 R, TT : 


Crerain people here, 
who do not admire Mr. Digges ſo much 
as I do, will tell you, that there is a 
ſeverity in his look which is highly un- 
pleaſing, and a roughneſs in his voice 
incapable of being modulated into ſofter 
and milder tones. They all, however, 
agree, that theſe circumſtances ſeem to 
form him by nature for perſonating the 
part of Pierre. That gloomy reſentment, 
that ſullen ferocity, that fixed purpoſe of 
vengeance, which diſtinguiſhes his charac- 
ter to the laſt moment, can only be 
marked 
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marked by a ſtern countenance, and ex- 
preſſed by a firm tone of voice. There is 
ſomething ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of for- 
giveneſs,, and ſo ſhocking even to human 
nature, throughout the whole of his con- 
duct, that it requires uncommon merit in 
a performer to make it admired. As yet 
no aQor ever excelled in it; fo that Mr. 
| Digges, in this part, ſtands unrivalled. - 


He is peculiarly happy in that ſcene 
where, after dwelling upon every' circum- 
ſtance to try the diſpoſition of his friend 
Jaffier, he at laſts trufts him with the 
fatal buſineſs of the conſpiracy. His look, 
his tone of voice, his action, are all ex- 
preſſive of that cautious timidity, with 
which a long habitude of ſuſpicion, and 
a wicked knowledge of the world inſpire a 
man who confides a ſecret of the laſt im- 
portance to the boſom of another. He 

ſpeaks this addreſs to Jaffier admirably : -_ 


« 'n truſt thee with a ſecret :- there are ſpirits 
This hour at work—Bur as thou art a man 
« Whom l have pick d and choſen from the world, 
« Swear that thou wilt be true to what I utter: 
% And when PI ve told thee that which only Gods, 
And mem like Gods are privy to, then ſwear 
No chance or change ſhall wreſt it. from thy boſom. 


When 
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When he is brought before the Senate, 
as yet uncertam of what he is accuſed, 
though Mr. Digges's whole action ſhews 
that preſence and intrepidity of mind which 
the character demands; you ftill diſcover 
he is counterfeiting a virtue which he has 
not. When at laſt Jaffier is produced, 
and he can no longer ſuppoſe them igno- 
rant of his crime, that look of defiance 
which Mr. Digges then aſſumes, when he 
rejects the offered pardon and chooſes 
death, when he denounces curſes on the 
whole Senate, and wiſhes that diviſions 
% may till vex their councils,” breathes 
the very ſpirit of his character, and diſ- 
covers that obſtinate and unconquered re- 
ſolution, his author meant to draw. 


In the following ſcene with Jaffier, Mr. 
Digges is equally admirable. His whole 
action, not leſs than the ſpeeches them- 
ſelves, is contraſted to that of his friend. 
That ſullen and difdainful dignity with 
which he firſt regards him, and thoſe 
degrading reproaches with which he inſults 
his weakneſs, in betraying the ſecret he 
had confided to him, are all properly 
marked in Mr. Digges's performance. 


In 
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In the laſt ſcene, all Pierre's former 
character is forgotten; he is no longer 
the © Iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” — His 
diſtreſſes draw a veil over his imperfec- 
tions; and when he points to the ſcaffold 
already prepared for him, and aſks Jafher, 


©& Is't fit a ſoldier, who has liv'd with honour, 

« Fought nation's quarrels, and been crown'd with 
& conqueſt, 

“ Be expos'd a common carcaſe on a wheel? 


no breaſt can be inſenſible to his ſitua- 
tion, or unmov'd at the mournful and pa- 
thetic accent with which Mr. Digges utters 
this ſentence. 


I will not detain you with all the mi- 
nutiæ of Mr. Digges's excellence in the 
part of Cardinal Wolſey. On the Engliſh 
ſtage, it is ſo ſeldom aQed for want. of 
proper repreſentation, that one cannot from 
thence form any comparative idea of his 
merit. In this country, it is always ſaid 
to be Mr. Digges's maſter-piece, and, pro- 
bably, there 1s none in which (to uſe an 
expreſhon of the Theatre) he better looks 
the character. His very attitude expreſſes 
the part. You ſee that fawning yet im- 

5 perious 
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perious carriage, that affected humility, 
with that real haughtineſs, blended at one 
and the fame inſtant. No words can con- 
vey to you his merit in the ſcene where 
the King firſt diſcovers his treachery, and, 
giving him the letter he had found, bids 


« Take that and then to breakfaſt with what appetite 
«© he can. 5 


In one caſt of his eye you anticipate his 
whole fate: you diſcover, without words, 
a great and proud man, daſhed in one 
moment from power, wealth, and titles, 
to a bottomleſs abyſs of poverty and deri- 
ſion. The mind wiſhes for nothing more. 
—You have ſcarce any occaſion for that 
fine ſoliloquy, to which he does equal 


juſtice. 


'T mention the part of Cato laſt, becauſe, 
though it is not generally thought ſo, it is, 
in my opinion, Mr. Digges's beſt perform- 
ance. In general, his voice is not ſuſcep- 
tible of that feeble expreſſion which moſt 
actors aſſume in the part of an old 
man. He gives you, however, the fall 
force of that- ſoftneſs which ' appears as if 
involuntarily, of that broken and at 
7 e 
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ed accent, where the infirmities of nature 
baffle our reſolution, and force us to weep 
in ſpite of ourſelves. This is the exact 
character of Cato, who ſtruggles on every 
occaſion, to ſuppreſs the natural affections, 
as if aſhamed of them, in conformity to 
the doctrines of Stoiciſm. When he is 
told that his fon Marcus did not, as he 
ſuppoſes, deſert his poſt, but died in the 
defence of his country, covered with 
wounds; when he recovers from that mo- 
mentary impreſſion which the death of a 
ſon, even in ſuch a cauſe, muſt give him, 
and in ſpite of parental affection breaks 
out into that noble thankſgiving, of 


[66 Thanks to che Gods, ann, 


Mr. Digges's look ada action ding 1 7 


deſcription: and I appeal to every one 
who has ſeen him in this part, whether 
Mr. Garrick, in the meridian of his aQting, 
ever pronounced a line better. Again, 
when he meets the corſe of his ſon, borne 
dy his fellow-ſoldiers, his action is equally 
fine. When he bids them ſet him down, 
that he may contemplate his wounds, 
while he bends over the dead body, an 
ſtruggles to ſuppreſs thoſe tears which he 
ng would diſgrace him ; while he 

| pronounces 
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pronounces that beautiful eulogium which 
the love of his country inſpires, and which 
is a ſoldier's beſt reward, nothing can be 
performed in a more maſterly manner. 


I have now given you the outlines of 
Mr. Digges's theatrical merit. I am ſen- 
| ſible there are many other parts equally 
worthy obſervation, which I may have 
omitted; but you will remember, that I 
am ſending you what ſtruck me on repre- 
ſentation only, and which I mark down 
from memory. It is amongſt the few 
inſtances of my life where my expeQa- 
tions have not been diſappointed ; for, 
though I had been led to hope a great 
deal, Mr. Digges more than repaid * 


and when you reflect, that his merit has 


entirely been the reſult of his own judg- 
ment; that he has never had a competi- 
tor to excite his emulation, nor any other 
object of ambition but that of pleaſing 
his audience, in which he has meritori- 
ouſly perſevered for a number of years, 
and ſometimes without much encourage- 
ment; you will agree with me in think- 
ing, that all I can ſay is but a poor tri- 
bute to his excellencies. 


But 
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But leſt you ſhould begin to think, as 
many other good-natured people do, that 
writing panegyric is very ſtupid employ- 
ment, I ſhall beg leave to conclude this 
letter, 


I have the honour to be, &c, 


Wige e LETTER 
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pronounces that beautiful eulogium which 
the love of his country inſpires, and which 
is a ſoldier's beſt reward, nothing can be 
performed in a more maſterly manner. 


I have now given you the outlines of 
Mr. Digges's theatrical merit. I am ſen- 
ſible there are many other parts equally 
worthy obſervation, which TI may have 
omitted; but you will remember, that I 
am ſending you what ſtruck me on repre- 

ſentation only, and which T mark down 
from memory. It is amongſt the few 
inſtances of my life where my expeQa- 
tions have not been diſappointed ; for, 
though I had been led to hope a great 
deal, Mr. Digges more than repaid it : 
and when you reflect, that his merit has 
entirely been the reſult of his own judg- 
ment; that he has never had a competi- 
tor to excite his emulation, nor any other 
object of ambition but that of pleaſing 
his audience, in which he has meritori- 
ouſly perſevered for a number of years, 
and ſometimes without much encourage- 
ment; you will agree with me in think- 
ing, that all I can fay is but a poor tri- 
bute to his excellencies. | 


IN 
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But leſt you ſhould begin to think, as 
many other good-natured people do, that 
writing panegyric is very ſtupid employ- 
ment, I ſhall beg leave to conclude this 
letter, ! 


I have the honour to be, &c, 
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LE TT'ER-XVL 


The Entertainments of Opfter- Cellars and 
Comely-Gardens. 


To R. D. Eſq. 


ITY Edinburgh, January 13, 1775. 


You have ſo frequently run 
the round of all the faſhionable diverſions in 
other countries, as well as your own, and 
have ſo long imagined that gilded roofs 
and painted ceilings are the only ſcenes of 
feſtivity, that you will not eaſily believe 
there exiſt any other. There is, how- 
ever, a ſpecies of entertainment, different 
indeed from yours, but which ſeems to 
give more real pleaſure to the company 
who viſit it, than either. Ranelagh or the 
Datos. The votaries to this ſhrine of 
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pleaſure are numerous; and the manner is 
entirely new. As ſoon as the evening be- 
gins to grow late, a large party form 
_ themſelves together, and march to the 
Temple; where, after deſcending a few 
ſteps for the benefit of being removed 
from profaner eyes, they are admitted by 
the good Guardian of it ; who, doubtleſs, 
rejoices to fee ſo large and well-diſpoſed 
a company of worſhippers. The Temple 
itſelf is very plain and humble. It knows | 
no idle ornaments, no ſculpture or paint; 
ing; nor even ſo. much as wax tapere 
few ſolitary candles of  tallow'- caſt 2 
dim, religious light, very well adapted to 
the ſcene. There are many ſeparate cells 
of different ſes, accommodated to the 
number of the religious, who attend in 
greater or ſmaller parties, as the ſpirit 
moves them. After the company have 
made . the proper facrifices, and ſtaid as 
long as they think neceſſary, the utenfils 
are removed, proper donations made to 
the prieſteſs ; who, like all others of her 
profeſſion, . is not very averſe to money 
r —_ 
for the .. 


In plain terms, this * of fetivity 
is nothing more than an Oyſter-cellar, and 
| its 
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its Votaries the Firſt People in Edinburgh. 
A few evenings ago I had the pleaſure 
of being aſked to one of theſe entertain- 
ments, by a Lady. At that time I was 
not acquainted with this ſcene of high 
. © life below ſtairs ;*”* and therefore, when 
ſhe mentioned the word Oyſter-cellar, I 
| imagined I muſt have miſtaken the place 
of invitation : ſhe repeated it, however, 
and I found it was not my buſineſs to make 
objeQtions ; ſo agreed immediately. You 
will not think it very odd, that I ſhould 
expect, from the place where the appoint- 
ment was mude, to have had a partie 
tate- d- tits. I thought I was bound in ho- 
nour to keep it a ſecret, and waited with 
great impatience till the hour arrived 
When the clock ſtruck the hour fixed on, 
away I went, and enquired if the lady 
was there. O yes, cried the woman, 
„ ſhe has been here an hour, or more.“ 
Il had juſt time to curſe my want of 
punctuality, when the door opened, and 
I had the pleaſure of being uſhered in, 
not to one lady, as I expected, but to a 
large and brilliant company of both ſexes, 


moſt of whom I had the honour of being 
acquainted with, 


? 
EA # . 
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The large table, round which they 
were ſeated, was covered with diſhes full 
of oyſters, and pots of porter. For a 
long time, I could not ſyppoſe that this 
was the only entertainment we were to 
have, and I fat waiting in expeQation of 
a repaſt that was never to make its ap- 
pearance. This I ſoon found verified, as 
the table was cleared, and glaſſes intro- 
duced. The ladies were now aſked whe- 
ther they would chooſe brandy or rum 
punch? I thought this queſtion an odd 
one, but I was ſoon informed by the 
gentleman who ſat next me, that no wine 
was fold here; but that punch was quite 
* the thing.” The ladies, who always 
love what is beſt, fixed upon brandy 
punch, and a large bowl was immediate 
ly introduced. The converſation hitherto 
had been inſipid, and at intervals: it now 
became general and lively. The women, 
| who, to do them juſtice, are much more 
entertaifling. than their neighbours in Eng- 
land, diſcovered à great deal of vivacity 
and fondneſs for repartee. A thouſand 
things were hazarded, and met with ap- 
plauſe; to which the oddity of the ſcene 
gave propriety, and which could have 
been produced in no other place. The 
general 
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- general eaſe, with which they conducted 


themſelves, the innocent freedom of their 
manners, and their unaffeQed good-nature, 
all conſpired to make us forget that we 
were regaling in a cellar; and was a 
convincing proof, that, let local cuſtoms 
operate as they may, a truly polite wo- 


man is every where the ſame. Bigotted 


as I know you to be to more faſhionable 
amuſements, you yourſelf would have con- 


feſſed, that there was in this little aſſem- 


bly more real happineſs and mirth, than 
in all the ceremonious and ſplendid mect- 


ings at Soho. 


When the company were tired of con- 


verſation, they began to dance reels, their 


favourite dance, which they performed 


with great agility and perſeverance. One 


of the gentlemen, however, fell down in 
the moſt active part of it, and lamed 
himſelf; ſo the dance was at an end for 


that evening, On looking at their 


watches, the ladies now found it time to 
retire; the coaches were therefore called, 


and away they ann, and with them all 
our mirth. 


The company, which were now re- 


duced to a party of gentlemen, began 


1 2 to 
; , 
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to grow very argumentative, and conſe- 
quently very dull. Pipes and politics were 
introduced; but as I found we were not 
likely “ex fumo dare lucem, I took my 
hat, and wiſhed them a good night. The 
bill for entertaining half a dozen very 
faſhionable women, amounted only to two 
ſhillings a-piece. If you will not allow 
the entertainment an elegant one, you muſt 
at leaſt n. that it is e 


And now, Sir, 1 wi that you will 
treat theſe Oyſter-cellars with reſpect, and 
conſider them, for the future, as very 
gentee] meetings. The Beauties of this 
place, who frequent them, ought to keep 
them facred from your reproach ; for they 
are myſteries of their own. Not many 
years ago, you will remember a certain 
nightly meeting in London, commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Mother Mid- 

night's, which was conſtantly crowded 
with the moſt faſhionable people of both 
ſexes: a meeting equally diſtinguiſhed for 
its ſeaſonable hours, and the utility of 
its entertainment: for what could be more 
improving, than making a turkey dance, 
merely by putting a ſmall quantity of red 
Hot iron under its feet? Or teaching a 
few refraQtory cats * concert ? 
| 'The 
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'The deſign was indeed patriotic, and cal- 
culated to fave England thoſe immenſe 
ſums which have ſince been beſtowed on 
French dancers and Italian ſingers; and 
which, in that caſe, would have been 
confined to the merits of our own coun- 
trymen. 


The Oyſter-cellars of Edinburgh, how- 
ever, are exempt from one charge, with 
which thoſe of London were accuſed, and 
not without reaſon : there are no intrigues 
carried on here. 'The privacy of the 
ſcene, and the numbers that frequent 
them, may indeed give cauſe for ſuſpicion 
but I believe it is a groundleſs one. No 
lady has. as yet removed from them into 
the Commiſſary Court; a little apartment, 
where three or four excellent young 
& men,“ (as Shylock ſays) fit in judgment 
over the infidelities of wives: and who, 
when they ſee any ladies very much tired 
of their huſbands, are ſo kind as to oblige 
them with a mm. 


6 You will find, that the Oyſter-cellar is 
only a winter entertainment. In ſummer, 
another kind takes place. This is an 
humble and very diſtant imitation of Ma- 
. Gardens, and is held in a place 


called 
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called Comely Gardens; not that they 
have any relation to the name; for there 
is not the leaſt beauty about them. They 
are open twice a week, from the begin- 
ning of June till the latter end of Auguſt, 
and the admittance is only one ſhilling. 


Having nothing to do one evening, at 
the end of laſt ſummer, I went there with 
an intention of ſeeing what was to be 
ſeen. I walked up and down the Gardens, 
but nobody appeared, I then approached 
the orcheſtra, which was the ruins of an 
old pigeon-houſe, with no other altera- 
tion but that of removing the pigeons, 
and making room for four or five muſici- 
ans, who were playing a compoſition, moſt 
muſical, moſt melancholy, out of one of 
the windows. They continued this for 
| ſome time; but finding there was no one 
to liſten to them, and that “ they were 
* waſting their ſweetneſs on the deſert 


% a,” they gave over playing, and re- 
tired for the evening. 


I now find, that theſe Gardens are con- 
ſidered by the faſhionable people here, as 
a very unfaſhionable place, and only fre- 
quented by the Bourgeois. It is poſſible, 
that even this Place, under the direQion 
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of a man of taſte, with proper improve- 
ments, might, in ſome meaſure, reſemble 
the public gardens in London. But the 
rage of diverſions is here ſo much more 
moderated, and they have in general fo 


little ready money to throw away upon 


articles of amuſement, eſpecially as the 
better ſort of people are in the country 
at this ſeaſon of the year, that I am per- 
ſuaded they will never have any imitation 
of Vauxhall at Edinburgh. The climate 
would be no obſtruction during the ſum-_ 
mer ſeaſon, as they walk out at all hours 
in the evening without the leaſt inconve- 
nience, But the greateſt objection is, that 
it has been thought unfaſhionable ; and 
when that is the caſe, it is effeQually 
condemned for ever, No place under the 
ſun is more abſolutely under the dominion 
of the word Faſhion. If a few ſele& 
people here chooſe to ſay, that ſuch a 
thing is vulgar, there is no further queſ- 
tions; but it becomes ſo immediately. 


This idea is ſo ſtrong in this country, 
that I am perſuaded, had a certain very 
| ingenious Lord“ here, who took it into 
his head to inform mankind they were 

originally 


* 
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originally born with tails, got but ſix 


other men equally as daring and ingenious 
to ſupport his opinion, that, in a very 
ſhort time, every man in this country 


would have felt for his tail on coming into 
a room. | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 


On the Reception of Dr. Fonſon's Tour at 
Edinburgh. 


To R. D. Eſq; 


31K, Edinburgh, January 24, 1775. 
D R. Johnſon's account of 
his tour into Scotland has juſt made its 
appearance here; and has put the country 
into a flame. Every body finds ſome rea- 
ſon to be affronted. A thouſand people, 
who know not a ſingle creature in the 


Weſtern ifles, intereſt themſelves in their 


cauſe, and are offended at the accounts 
that are given of them, But let this 
unfortunate writer ſay what he will, it 
muſt be confeſſed they return it with in- 
tereſt : Newſpapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
all teem with abuſe of the Doctor: while 
one day ſome very ingenious criticiſms 
4 1 .c+,f 8 74 ſhew 
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ſhew how he might have wrote ſuch a 
thing better; the next, others equally in- 
genious prove, that he had better never 
have wrote ſuch a thing at all. In this 
general uproar, amidſt this ſtrife of tongues,” 
it is impoſſible that a diſpaſſionate man 
ſhould be heard; ſo I fit down a quiet 
ſpectator of what paſſes, and enjoy the 
| ſtorm in tranquillity. | 


Though I cannot ſay I am a friend to 
this method of revenge, or to ſeeing theſe 
great men deſcend to abuſe one another, 
like mere common mortals, I muſt con- 
feſs, at the ſame time, that Dr. Jobnfon 
has deſerved the treatment he meets with. 
He was received with the moſt flattering' 
marks of civility by every one; and his 
name had opened to him an acquaintance,' 
which his moſt} ſanguine wiſhes could 
ſcarce have hoped for; but which his 
manners would certainly never have ob- 
tained, He was indeed looked upon as a 
kind of miracle in this country; and al- 
moſt carried about for a ſhew; Every 
one deſired to have a peep at this Pheno- 
menon ; and thoſe who were ſo happy 48 
to be in his company, were ſilent the 
moment he ſpoke, leſt they | ſhould inter- 
rupt him, and loſe any of the good 

H 3 things 
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things he was going to ſay. It was ex- 
pected that he ſhould ſpeak by inſpiration. 
But the Doctor, who never ſaid any thing 
that did not convey ſome groſs reflection 
upon themſelves, ſoon made them ſick of 
Jokes which were at their own expence. 
Indeed, from all the accounts I have been 
able to learn, he repaid all their atten- 
tion to him with ill-breeding; and when 
in the company of the ableſt men in this 
country, and who are certainly his ſupe- 
riors in point of abilities, his whole deſign 
was to ſhew them how contemptibly he 
thought of them. But thoſe, who make 
Gods, and then fall down and worſhip 
them, ſhould not be diſappointed at the 
ſtupidity of their own idols. The Scotch, 
who looked up to Dr. Johnſon as ſome- 
thing ſupernatural, ſhould not have been 
ſurpriſed at finding him quite the reverſe. 
Admiration and acquaintance, you know, 
are generally ſaid to be incompatible : with 
him, they muſt always be ſo: he has 
neither the ambition to defire, nor the 
manners to engage, attention. Had the 
Scotch been more acquainted with Dr. 
Johnſon's private character, they would 
have expected nothing better. A man of 
illiberal manners and ſurly diſpoſition, who 
all his life long had been at enmity mw 

tne 
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the Scotch, takes a ſudden reſolution of 
travelling amongſt them; not, according to 
his own account, ** to find a people of 
liberal and refined education, but to ſee 
« wild men and wild manners,” Confin- 
ed ts one place, and accuſtomed to one 
train of ideas; incapable of acquieſcing in 
all the different tempers he might meet 
with; and mingling with different ſocieties, 
he deſcends from his ſtudy, where he had 
ſpent his whole life, to ſee the world in 
the Highlands, and Weſtern Ifles of Scot- 
land, Behold this extraordinary man on his 
journey, in queſt of barbariſm! and at 
length ſitting down, wearied and diſcon- 
tented, becauſe he has met with ſome de- 
gree of civility. in the moſt deſert parts 
or, to ſpeak more properly, becauſe he 


has found nothing more barbarous than 
himſelf. 


Poor Johnſon, who, probably, had ne- 
ver travelled more than a few miles from 
London, before he came there, muſt natu- 
rally be aſtoniſhed at every thing he ſaw, 
and would dwell upon every common oc- 
currence as a wonder. One cannot, there- 
fore, be ſurpriſed at his obſerving, that 
© the windows in ſome of the little hovels 
in Scotland, do not draw up, as his own 

H 4 0 © do 
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* do in London; or that ſuch a ſpot of 
ground does not produce graſs, but is 
very fertile in thiſtles.“ He found him- 
telf in a new world: his ſenſations were 
thoſe of a child juſt brought forth into 
the day-light; whoſe organs are confuſed 
with the numerous objects that ſurround | 
him; and who diſcovers his ſurpriſe at 
every thing he ſees. Men of the world 
would not have deſcended to ſuch remarks. 
A petty and frivolous detail of trifling cir- 
cumſtances are the certain ſigns of ignor- 
ance or inexperience. 'The Scotch ſhould 
have treated them in this manner, and diſ- 
regarded them. For my own part, to ſay 
the beſt of it, I took upon all his obſer- 
vations in regard to men and manners, to 
be thoſe of a man _— unacquainted 
with mankind. 


Moſt of his information, I know to 
have been received from the meaneſt and 
moſt ignorant of the people. During his 
ſtay at St. Andrew's, he reſided in the 
| houſe of a Profeſſor of that Univerſity, a 
very ingenious man, and capable of giving 
him all the information he could have 
wiſhed ; but he never enquired one word 
about the matter: and yet, after this, 
does Dr. Johnſon fit _ and give you 
a long, 
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A long, circumſtantial account of St. An- 
drew”s, with ſcarce three words of truth 
in the whole of it. But this might be 
forgiven. In regard, however, to facts, 
to converſation, and to affairs of litera- 
ture, one might reaſonably have expected 
from the Doctor more candour, and more 
veracity. But here again we are to be 
difappointed : he has his own maxims, and 
he never moves from them. He had 
taken a reſolution not to believe Fingal 
to be the work of Oſſian, but an impo- 
fition on the public by Mr. Macpherſon: 
and, after various obſervations almoſt un- 
intelligible from the language they are 
conveyed in, he is ſo kind as to ſay, 
© I aſked a very learned Miniſter in the 
* Ile of Sky, (who had uſed all arts to 
make me believe the genuineneſs of 
© the book) whether at laſt, he believed 
© it himſelf ? But he would: not anſwer: 
he wiſhed me to be deceived for the 
honour of his | countrymen ; but would 
«© not direaly and formally deceive me.— 
% Yet has this man's teſtimony. been pro- 
« duced publicly as of one who held Fin- 
gal to be the work of Offian.” This 
is a plain, ſimple tale, that I own ſtag 
gered me: I have only to regret for the 
DoQtor's ſake, that not one word of it 
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is true. Of all the lies in the cata- 
* logue, as Touchſtone ſays, ©* one 
© ought to be moſt cautious of giving 
« the he direQ:” in ſome caſes it is un- 
fortunately neceſſary. In a converſation 
with the Laird of Macleod, who was 
' preſent at the time, and whoſe word, 1 
am bold to ſay, I can depend upon, I 
aſked him whether this was the truth or 
not? his reply was this, © Quite the 
« contrary, I aſſure you: Doctor John- 
« ſon was very overbearing, and laughed 
% at the Miniſter for giving credit to 
& ſuch an impoſition, At laſt he aſked 
«© him, whether he ſeriouſly did believe 


« it ? the gentleman's anſwer was, that 
4c he did.” | | 


Now what degree of attention ought 
one to pay to a man who can miſrepre- 
ſent facts ſo groſsly, and interpret them 
to his own purpoſes? * A Scotchman,” 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, © muſt be a very ſtur- 
&« dy moraliſt, who does not love Scot- 
c land better than truth: But what 
country or what attachment is it that 
makes the Doctor himſelf regard truth ſo 
little ? 


On 
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On many other ſubjects his obſervations 
are equally ingenious, noyel, and enter- 
taining. In ſpite of the many able men 
this country has produced, and whoſe 
works are an honour to every part of 
ſcience, the Doctor finds out the Scotch 
are no ſcholars, but that they poſſeſs a 
middle ſtate betwixt profound learning and 
profound ignorance. Thus you ſee how 
we have hitherto; been; impoſed, upon. 
Some people have thought that Dr. Ro- 
bertſon, Mr. Hume, and Dr. Beattie, were 
ingenious men: but quite the contrary ; 
they are only a few degrees above pro- 
found ignorance. Suppoſe one ſhould aſk, 
At what line of this literary barometer the 
Doctor places himſelf > whether it is at 
profound knowledge, at perfection itſelf, or 
whether he is contented with only being 
a little above Mr. Hume, or even Dr. 
Beattie? How much are the world obliged 
to Dr. Johnſon, for reQifying the wrong 
Opinion they entertained of the Scotch na-- 
tion! They have, however, one conſola- 
tion in all this dearth of learning, that 
they have no pedantry ; that they never 
brandiſh their knowledge in your face, but 
keep it contentedly in their pockets; that 
they expreſs themſelves in a natural, plain 

Way, 
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way, and to the beſt of their abilities ; 
that they ſeek for no diſtinctions in words, 
nor price themſelves upon phraſes ; that 
they are not fond of thoſe pompous de- 
ſcriptions, which “ amaze the unlearned, 
and make the learned ſmile ;*” but con- 
tent themſelves with that humble road 
which the mediocrity of their underſtand- 
ings point out to them; happy id giving 
no offence but to the learned Dr. John- 
ſon, who viſits them for the benefit of 
their ignorance, and inſults them with his 
ſuperiority. | 8 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


On the Diſorder of the Country ; the In- 

Frequency of it, &c.—T he Sibbins; and 

| Cleanlineſs of the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. 


To the Honourable William , Eſq; 


Edinburgh, January 28, 1 77 80 
DEAR SIR, 


As I know you will pardon 
my thinking you, like the multitude of 
my own countrymen, not a little preju- 
diced againſt the natives of this country 
_ eſpecially - as you have given me ſufficient 
reaſon, by the enquiries you made in your 
laſt letter; I take the liberty of filling 
this ſheet with endeavouring to diveſt you 
of your ill opinion, by giving you a ſin- 
gle example, with regard to which there 
ſeems..to be a general miſtake ; * 
| | e 
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the univerſality throughout this kingdom of 
that moſt troubleſome of all diſorders, 
called the Itch. On account of which 
notion, I make no doubt, but that you 
were much ſurpriſed to find ſuch a cuſ- 
tom prevailed here, as ſtrangers con- 
ſtantly ſaluting them on introduction; 


which was the ſubject of à former let- 
ter. 


I aſſure you, on the credit of a man 
of honour, which I always wiſh to poſ- 
ſeſs in your eſteem, inſtances of it are 
ſo rare, at leaſt in this part of the 
country, that 1 really think you ſtand 
leſs chance of catching it, than in moſt 
parts of England. It muſt be granted 
indeed, that in the Highlands the com- 
mon people are extremely poor and ne- 
ceſſitous, and perhaps uncleanly in a high 
degree; but I really believe even there 
the Itch is not ſo frequent as we are apt 
to imagine. The quantity of oatmeal 
which they eat, will naturally produce an 
eruption on the ſkin, which, perhaps, 
much reſembles that complaint, but is 
not of that diſagreeable nature to be com- 
municated by contact. 33 
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I remember, about four years ago, 1 
was alarmed with an appearance of this 
ſort on my hands, owing to being accuſ- 
tomed to waſh them in oatmeal and wa- 
ter. My ignorance, for a little while, 
inclined me to imagine it was the itch ; 
but finding the ſymptoms on no other 
part of my body, and being well aſſur- 
ed that I had had communication with 
nobody that could have infected me, 
I was led to think that it was occaſion- 
ed by ſomething which had been applied 
to my hands; and accordingly I left off 
making uſe of waſhing them in any 
thing, except ſoap occaſionally, and have 


never fince been troubled in the ſame man- 
ner. 5 


I am perfectly ſenſible, had this dif- 
order been infectious, that it would be 
impoſſible for many of the family where 
I then lived to have eſcaped; for I was 
ſo poſitive that it was not the itch, that 
I took no means of preventing it. That 
this is frequently the caſe in this coun- 
try I am well aſſured, both from the 
quantity of oatmeal which the common 
people daily eat, and which makes 2 
chief part of their ſubſiſtence; and _ 
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the pernicious effects which would be 


produced from their neglect, was it abſo- 
lutely the itch. | 


It is well known to the phyſical world, 
that the true itch, which I believe pro- 
ceeds rather from naſtineſs, than from 
foulneſs of blood, is of ſo malevolent a 
complexion, that, without any topical 
application to ſtop. its progreſs, the ani- 
malcula would increaſe in ſuch an abun- 
dance, that they would conſume a man 
in a few years: but in the Highlands 
they are ſo little afraid of this morbus 
avenaceus, that it is almoſt eſſential to 
the very being of a Highlander; and 
though they take no means of preven- 
tion, it never reaches ſuch a pitch as 
to deſtroy * or be of dangerous con- 
ſequence. 


But there is a diſorder which is known 
in this country by the name of The Sib- 
bins, which is of a nature moſt formi- 
dable and horrid; and reſembles the 
Yaws, which is common among the 
Slaves in the Weſt Indies. The poor 
unhappy beings who are thus tormented, 
are by degrees waſted away, and eaten 
up by peſtilential ſores, and are ſo ex- 

ceedingly 
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ceedingly offenſive, that they are depriv- 
ed of every aſſiſtance from their fellow 
creatures. | 


Notwithſtanding the great excellence of 
the Eſculapian art, which flouriſhes in 
this City more than in any part of 
Europe, it ſtill baffles the power of 
medicine, and is deemed incurable. 


I once had a fight of a boy in this 
wretched ſituation; who preſented a ſpec- 
tacle truly terrible and ſhocking. He was 
totally deprived of one fide, which was 
mangled to a ſkeleton, whilſt the other 
ſeemed juſt to have fallen a prey to the 
fury of its ravenous appetite : the diſ- 
tinction of features in his face was al- 
moſt obliterated; his mouth and noſe 
were one entire chaſm; and his lifeleſs 
eye-ball hung ſtaring in the focket, which 
ſeemed hollowed out, and too large to 
confine it: in ſhort, he appeared a walk- 
ing lazar-houſe, 


There is alſo another error, which in 
England we are very liable to fall into 
concerning the natives of this country; 
(equally ridiculous, and without truth, 
as the prevalence of the itch, and ſeems 
from thence to have taken its riſe) which 

is, 
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is, that they are extremely negleAful of 
Cleanlineſs, both in their perſons and 
houſes. With regard to the higher rank 
of perſons, I think, in this reſpeQ, 
there is no judging by them, as they 
are nearly the ſame in all great and ci- 
vilized places; which is the caſe alſo of 
the loweſt dregs, who cannot but be other- 


Wiſe in poverty, neceſſity, and wretched- 
neſs. | 


It is, therefore, from the middle claſs 
I ſhould form my opinion; who, as 
the greateſt part of any nation, bear 
the ſtamp and marks which are charac- 
teriſtical of it. And I cannot but ſay, 
that both as to themſelves and families, 
they pay much greater attention to neat- 
neſs than the French, whom, in their 


reſemblance in this particular, they far 
excel, 


In Edinburgh, from the unfavourable 
ſituation of the houſes, it is amazing 
the inhabitants preſerve any degree of 
decency; but you rarely find, in the 
worſt part of the Town, an obſcure. 
lodging that has not ſome degree of 
neatneſs, and a certain ſimplicity. about 

| it a 
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it, to make it comfortable; though I 
know many people who ſay, that it is 
impoſſible to affirm this, as in general 
they are ſo dark, that you cannot vouch 
for nay thing but their obſcurity. 


I am informed that Edinburgh is great- 
ly improved in this reſpe& within a 
few years, occaſioned by the diligence 
and management of the Police; which 
ſet an example, by being particularly 
careful of the cleanneſs of the ſtreets, 
into which, as a common ſewer, all the 
nuſances of the houſes are emptied at a 
ſtated time in the night, on the ring- 
ing of a bell, and immediately remov- 
ed by perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe; and at the ſame time the reſer- 
voirs being ſet open, which are placed 
at certain intervals in the ſtreets, car- 
ry every thing away; ſo that in the 
morning the ſtreets are ſo clean, that 

foot paſſengers walk in the middle of 
them. 


It is likewiſe a ſevere penalty to 
throw any thing out of the windows. 
But I cannot help obſerving the into- 
lerable 1 that is ann at this 

| ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon of the night, on the moving the 
tub of naſtineſs from each floor: ſuch 
a concatenation of ſmells I never before 
was ſenſible of; it has been ſometimes 
ſo powerful as to wake me, and pre- 


vent my fleeping till it was ſomewhat 
leſſened. 


As I know you pay great credit to 
Dr. Johnſon, I will conclude with in- 
forming you that his obſervation on the 
windows in the City of Edinburgh, is 
as falſe as it is abſurd: To be ſure, 
in all large places, where there is a 
number. of bad houſes, there cannot be 
all thoſe conveniences which (pleaſure or 
luxury has contrived z but for the Doc- 
tor to affirm, that there are no win- 
* dows hung by pullies in the Old Ci- 
* ty of Edinburgh,” is almoſt too groſs 
a miſtake to require a contradition, I 
imagine he found the windows, as he 
' deſcribes them, in the lodgings of his 
intimate friend, and from thence con- 
cludes that they are in the ſame man- 
ner throughout the City. 


I cannot but add, that many other 
parts of his book deſerve the like atten- 
tion, Beware, therefore, of the credit 


you 
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you pay to the writings of an author, 
who makes remarks 


« By way of filling, 
“To raiſe the volume price one ſhilling.” 


And believe me to be 
Your ever affectionate friend, 


and obliged, humble ſervant. 
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LETTER XIX. 


On the Cookery in Scotland; and ſeme Par- 
ticular Diſbes. 


To 8. W=—, Eſq; 


Edinburgh, February 3, 1778. 
MY GOOD FRIEND, 


I KNOW of no word 
that is made uſe of by the generality of 
mankind with ſo little meaning, as the 
word Taſte, Every one talks of Taſte, 
or the Taſte, or the good Taſte ; but 
few affix any idea to the term; for 
they do not mean their own natural 
Taſte, but that of ſome body, or ſome 
ſet of people, or ſome country, which 
is always uncertain, always varying, an 
imaginary; and, in ſhort, of which 
they can give no account. But this ignis 

fatuus 
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fatuus is not oftner talked of than followed, 
without being underſtood, perhaps to the 
utter ruin and deſtruction 40 the poor miſ- 
guided perſons who have folly or vanity 
enough to purſue it. We find, every 
day, ſome that have loſt their fortunes, 
becauſe it was the Taſte to play at hazard. 
Others, who have exhauſted their hereditary 
eſtate, in cameo's, intaglio's, antiquo's, and 
moderno's, in pictures, ſtatues, and medals, 
in order to acquire it. Some that have 
built houſes which they could not live in, 
to confꝭrm to it ; and others, who have 
pulled houſes down, which had been the 
delight of their anceſtors for many a ge- 
neration, becauſe they did not agree with 
the modern Taſte. They liſten with diſ- 
guſt to an Italian muſician, whom they 
pretend to attend to with enthuſiaſm and 
rapture; and yawn in private over a 
ſentimental comedy, which they hear with 
_ applauſe and admiration, becauſe it is the 
Taſte. But the greateſt abſurdity is, that 
Taſte, in its proper ſignification, VIZ. 
the ſenſation of the palate, now-a-days, 
entirely gives place to this artificial one; 
and the privilege of taſting for one's ſelf, 
which is a natural prerogative of nature, 
muſt be yielded up, if you wiſh to be 
admitted into the politeſt company. A 
man 
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man muſt dine on a ragout or fricaſſee, 
becauſe it is approved of by a ſet of 
good eaters, or the ſcavoir vivre, though 
he is longing all the while to teſtify 
his real taſte, by a frequent application 
to the ſide board and roaſt beef. Be- 
ſides, the greateſt misfortune attending it 
is, that this Taſte is perpetually chang- 
ing, and in a conſtant ſtate of fluc- 
tuation; that you have no ſooner ac- 
quired the proper reliſh, or perhaps got 
the better of your antipathy, than you 
are obliged to deſpiſe what you have been 
labouring at, to the great detriment 
and mortification of your conſtitution and 
ſtomach, and compelled to gratify your 
appetite according to a new Taſte. 


I was led into theſe refleQions by 
a dinner from which I am juſt come, 
and from which I roſe up almoſt fa- 
miſhed with hunger, and tantalized to . 
death by the enjoyment of other peo- 
ple ; becauſe my friend muſt needs en- 
tertain with diſhes in the higheſt Taſte; 
and, what was worſe, entirely in the 


Scotch taſte, whoſe cookery I cannot 


commend ſo much as their politeneſs 
and hoſpitality, As he is a true native 
4 5 8 
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of the North, and very zealous for the 


honour of his country, and every thing 
that relates to it, it was impoſſible for 
me not to like a mixture, which had 

met with the higheſt approbation at For- 
tune's ®, had been applauded to the ſkies 
by my Lord Kelly, and other celebrat- 
ed knights of the trencher: and I could 
not but ſwallow, becauſe it had received the 
ſanQtion of the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land. This was a Hagis; a din not 


more remarkable or more diſguſting to the 
palate, than in appearance. When I firſt 
caſt my eye on it, I thought it reſem- 
bled a bullock's paunch, which you of- 
ten meet in the ſtreets of. London in a 
wheel barrow: and, on a nearer. inſpec- 
tion, I found it really to be the ſtomach 
of a ſheep, ſtuffed till it was as full as 
a foot ball. An incifion being made in 
the ſide of it, the entrails - burſt forth, 
© ceu rapidus montano- flumine torrens, and 
preſented ſuch a diſplay of oatmeal, and 
| ſheep's liver, and lights, with a mofeta 
that accompanied them, that I. could 
Vo; 1 45 A . ſcarcely 


'* The name of a man who 1 a celebrated tavern in 
Edinburgh. 
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ſcarcely help thinking myſelf i in the Grotto 
del Cane, | 


As I mentioned, my politeneſs got the 
better of my delicacy, and I was pre- 
vailed on to taſte it; but I could go 
no farther: and, after a few enco- 
miums on its being tender and favory, 
which. I thought ſufficient to ſhew that I 
was not wholly deſtitute of Taſte, I turn- 
ed a hungry face towards a large tureene 
in the middle, which the maſter of the 
feaſt called Cocky-leaky; and, with the 
appearance of luxury and glee in his coun- 
tenance, | extracted from a quantity of 

broth, in which it had been boiled with 
leeks, a large cock, which I dare ſay had 
been the herald of the morn for many a 
year. This, he exclaimed, would be ex- 
quiſite, if the cook had taken care that 
the broth was ſufficiently ſeaſoned ; and af- 
ter he had taſted it, he declared that it 
exceeded his higheſt expeQations. During 
this time, I found ſome of the company 
pay great attention; and, on the verdict 
being given, ſeemed rather impatient : but 
as I was a ſtranger, and had not bleſſed 
my appetite with a conſiderable degree of 
_ Hagis, my plate was filled firſt, and I 


began 
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began upon it, whilſt their eyes were all 
fixed on me to hear me pronounce the 
ſentence; which 1 did, indeed, in the 
words of the verdict, but with ſome re+ 
luctance; for it was ſo hard and tough, 
that it ſeemed to require the ſtomach of 
an oſtrich to digeſt it: and I could not 
help thinking, that it would have cut a 
much better figure in a main than on 2 
table, as I would have defied the beſt 
warrior cock that ever came victorious 
from the pit of battle, to have produced 
a breaſt more impenetrable, or a leg bet; 
ter fortified with ſpurs and ſinews. But 
© it was admirable, it was the Taſte *˙ 
that was ſufficient, The Scotehmen de- 
voured it we nar. and the ladies en- 
mow the Wande 77 3 . 138 


* 
* 
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Re was 1 to eat "Mika ſheep's 
head, which had raiſed my curioſity for 
ſome time to find out what it was; and 
on being told, 1 concluded it was the 
head of a black ſheep, and, perhaps, 
on that account a rarity; for its appear- 
ance was ſo ſombre, that otherwiſe it muſt 
have mon "A in Þ thi ac Wh 158 
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My being unwilling to be »diſappointed' 
again, prevented my having reſolution to 
venture on it: in order therefore to fill 
up the vacant interim, till a Solan; Gooſe, 
which had been the cauſe of the invitation, 
ſhould make its entre, I enquired of my 
neighbour the manner of dreſſing. this 
ſheep's | head; and, on account of his 
cloſe nc to bis plate, it was with 
difficulty I ſqueezed from him, in half 
eaten words, that it was nothing but a 
plain- boiled, common ſheep's: head with 
the ſkin on, from which the Wool had 
been ſinged, which was the cauſe of its 
dark N | 


® 7 
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"te baba the Gooſe ! the Hagis | had 
been in Taſte, the Cocky leeky had 
been in | the Taſte, and the gooſe was 
to be au dernier gout. To be brief, 
then, a part of the breaſt fell to my 
ſhare, which was ſomething better than 
a hern or a ſea-gull 8 but | had-a ſtrong, 
oily, unpalatable flavour; of a: blackiſh 
colour, and ſo very tender, that it "on 
me the opportunity of putting à bit in- 
to the orifice of my ſtomach, which, by 
this time, began to be rapacious for want 


et ſomething to devour. However, plen- 


ty 
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ty * Wt, | Claret and teenie con- 
verſation made up other deficiencies ;/ and 
1 took my leave in very good humour, 
though heartily praying never to be in- 
vited again .to a. dinner in the higheſt 
Taſte, where I muſt ſacrifice my own. | 
to conform to the caprice of ſome pam- + 
pered glutton, - whoſe ' want of Taſte has 7 
been able to gain credit in the world, 
and ſet a faſhion, 


As I am on the ſubje& of eating, I 
will finiſh this with mentioning three 
other diſhes which are common in this 
country; Cabbiclow, Barley-broth, and 
Friar's chicken. The firſt is cod-fiſh ſalt- 
ed for a ſhort time, and not dried in 
the manner of common ſalt fiſn, and 
boiled with parſley and horſe-radiſh. 


They eat it with egg ſauce, and it 
is extremely luſcious and palatable. Bar- 
ley-broth is beef ſtewed with a quan- 
tity of pearl barley and greens of dif- 
ferent ſorts: and the other is Chicken 
cut into ſmall pieces, and boiled with - 
parſley, cinnamon, and eggs, in ſtrong 
beef ſoup. I know not what holy or- 
der may have had the reputation of 
CONE this laſt diſh ; but, from the 


I 2 luxuriouſneſsos - 
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luxuriouſneſs of it, it ſeems | admirably 
adapted for the proviſion of a convent. 


I remain, with beſt reſpe&s, 
your ever devoted friend, 


and obliged, humble b ſervant. 


au 
LETTER 
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LETTER XX: 
Tl. Feudal Syſtem, and its Conſequences. 
0. Eſa. 


Edinburgh, February 9, 1775+ 
SIR, 


I MAKE no doubt but you 
will agree with me in thinking, that the 
Feudal Syſtem was the moſt unfriendly 
one that could have been deviſed for the 
happineſs of mankind. Without dwelling 
upon the baneful influence which it had 
over the morals of the people, in making 
them ever ready at the call of their Chief- 
tains, for acts of violence and oppreſſion, 
it is ſufficiently againſt it to ſay, that it 
was totally ſubverſive of induſtry and im- 
provements of every kind. In all the 
countries where the peaſants are ſubject to 

| I 4 this 
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this mode of government, they are fond 
of ſolitude, neglectful of themſelves, and 
totally void of that active principle which 

leads men into public ſociety, which ani- 
mates them againſt every obſtacle, and at 
length opens their way to riches. In all 
the northern parts, where a ſtate of vil- 
lanage exiſts to this day, the introduction 
of trade and agriculture have in vain been at- 
tempted : for what argument can perſuade a 
man to be induſtrious, when he is liable eve- 
ry moment to be deprived of the reward of 
it? or what care will he take to improve a 
poſſeſſion, the very tenure of which is pre- 
carious? Amongſt all the later improvements 
that have been made in Germany, Den- 
mark, and Ruſſia, this right has been 
given up, and the Empreſs, who has 
given an aſylum to all the fugitives from 
Poland, has encouraged the riſe of agri- 
culture, by introducing the Engliſh ſyſtem 
of renting farms on leaſe. 


Though this mode of government has 
long been aboliſhed in Scotland, the peo- 
ple feel the effects of it to this day. In 
many parts of the Highlands, they are 
yet totally ignorant of all the arts of agri- 
culture: they never think of manuring 
the ground; they do not attempt 7 

the 
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the different graſſes on ſpots near their ha- 
bitation, or of draining the wet parts, 
many of which are highly capable of 
cultivation, ' as they are entirely ſheltered 
by the hills which riſe above them; or 
even of taking the trouble to pick up 
the looſe ſtones which lie every where un- 
der their feet, to make a fence. They 
live poor, as their fathers did before them, 
and nothing ſeems hereditary but idle- 
neſs. | They place their ſole dependence 
on grazing, ſince this mode of farming 


can be purſued with ſcarce any trouble to 


themſelves, as their cattle range about for 
food, while they throw nn on r 
graſs, and ſleep by _ 


As this ſyſtem of government « effefually 
prevented the labours of the huſbandman 


during its continuance, it likewiſe depriv- 


ed him of all attachment to his native 
country, Wherever he caſt ' his eyes, he 
ſaw no works of his hands, no fruits of 
his induſtry, no ſcenes of his own crea- 
tion, to claim his attention: all was a 
barren ſolitude, from which he could ne- 
ver change but for the better. It is from 
this principle they have become a nation 
of wanderers by profeſſion. That the 
lower claſs of people in the Highlands 

1 | have 
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have no local attachments, the late nu- 
merous emigrations to America will ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify : and, probably, this is one 
of the leaſt equivocal proofs that can be 
given of ſome great fault in the original 
plan of this kind of government, more 
than of any diſlike to their preſent land- 
lords, when a large body of people can 
by any means be induced to quit a coun- 
try where they have been bred, and be- 
come adventurers : when they can be per- 
ſuaded to forſake thoſe known habitations, 
however poor, where they have paſſed 
their lives, and truſt to the mercy of a 
country where they have no friends to re- 
ceive them, and in which they have new 
ſettlements to form. 


'The inhabitants of the Lowlands have 
equally manifeſted that reftleſs defire of 
travelling, which a want of employment 
at home naturally inſpires. Go into what 
country you will, you always find Scotch- 
men, They penetrate into every climate: 
you meet with them in all the various 
departments of travellers, ſoldiers, mer- 
chants, adventurers, domeſtics. Conſult 
the hiſtory of their own nation from the 
earlieſt period, and that of other nations, 
and you will find, that if any dangerous 

+ _ 
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and difficult enterprize has been under- 
taken, any uncommon proofs given of 
patience or activity, any new countries 
Viſited and improved, that a Scotchman 
has borne ſome ſhare in the performance. 
If the Scotch are to be found guilty of 
being national, it is not that they are 
attached to this mountain or to that diſ- 
trict, but that they are partial to each 
other. It is not that they love the coun- 
try, but their friends, You will, how- 
ever, imagine, from what I have faid, 
that I by no means join in this charge 
againſt them; on the contrary, I think 
it has no foundation, It has been the il- 
liberal and diſgraceful principle of theſe 
times, to hold the Scotch deſerving of 
every reproach, and to load them with 
all the inve&ives that either ill-manners 
or ill-will could ſuggeſt. They have been 


abuſed, not becauſe they were really bad 


men, but Scotchmen, as if climate infer- 
red infamy. And, if after all this, ſome 
Scotchman, as was very natural, not en- 
tirely callons to this treatment of his 
countrymen, aroſe to juſtify them; the 
ery immediately was, he was national. 
Lord Bute was ſuppoſed to be the foun- 
tain of all this evil : he probably thought 
it was neceſſary to take ſome notice of 
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his friends in their adverſity. 'There was, 
however, this to be ſaid of it, that as the 
name of Scotchman was no abſolute re- 
commendation, he muſt have had ſome 
merit of his own ; whereas an Engliſhman 
has often been taken notice of, merely for 
being ſuch. 


But what merits obſervation amongſt 
this people moſt is, that though they are 
lazy and improvident at home, though 
they diſcover a total diſlike and contempt 
of labour in their own country, the very 
ſame men become the moſt induſtrious 
and frugal abroad, and evince a capacity 
and an invention worthy the imitation of 
all nations. It is in their own climate 
alone that their abilities ſeem to lie dor- 
mant; they wait for other ſuns to call 
them forth into life, and to give anima- 
tion to their fleeping faculties. 'The work- 
men of this country are eſteemed through- 
out Europe for their peculiar ſobriety and 
attention : and the military profeſſion all 
allow, that no ſoldiers whatever are more 
courageous, or more patient of fatigue in 
war : none that are more obedient in 
peace, or that make a better appearance 
with the ſmall pittance, which the pay of 
a common ſoldier allows him. 


'The 
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The moſt ingenious artiſts now in Lon- 
don are Scotchmen, and are as remarkable 
for the diligence with which they purſue 
their trade, as they are for the many ad- 
mirable improvements they have made in 
its various branches. All who have ſeen 
Mr. Brodie's manufactures in caſt iron, 
and Mr. Taſſie's compoſition in imitation 


of the antique, will join in the truth of 


this obſervation : and what is equally to 
their credit, you ſee no aſſumed airs of 
importance, no conſciouſneſs of their own 
abilities ; but a civility, and' an attention 
in every thing. The moſt ingenious ar- 
tificer now in Paris is a Scotchman. He 
begged his bread” from the northernmoſt 
part of the Highlands up to London, 


where, after ſeveral progreſſive ſteps of 


wretchedneſs and miſery, he was admitted 
to ſweep the ſhop of a Jeweller. By a 
long courſe of attentive obſervation, he 


obtained ſome little inſight into the rudi- 


ments of the buſineſs; and having always 
laid up very, carefully what his eivility to 
the cuſtomers of the ſhop got him, he at 
laſt ſcraped together a few pounds. With 
this he travelled to Paris, where he was 


taken by a Jeweller of ſome eminence. _ 


H. maſter, Who obſerved his honeſty and 


abilities, 
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abilities, furniſhed him with five hundred 
crowns, when his time of apprenticeſhip 
expired; and from this ſmall ſum, by a 
gradual increaſe of buſineſs, which his taſte 
in deſigns, and his elegance in working, 
has procured him, he is become one of 
the firſt tradeſmen in Paris, 


Had this man met with encouragement 
at home, it is more than - probable, that 
he never would have left his native coun- 
try: and the ſame abilities, which made 
him diſtinguiſhed in this buſineſs, would 
have made him equally fo in one more 
uſeful to ſociety. 


Thus deſtruQtive has been the influence 
of a Syſtem of Government, which once 
kept the greateſt part of Europe in a ſub- 
jection as diſgraceful to the natural free- 
dom of ſociety, as it was unfavourable to 
the induſtry of individuals. "Thoſe ingeni- 
ous natives, who could not expe& any 
advantages at home, were obliged to ſeek 
thoſe rewards abroad, which their own 
country denied to them: and, probably, 
a century ago, Scotland was the only 
kingdom in Europe, which had not been 
benefitted by the labours of Scotchmen. 


” 
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In my next letter T will ſend you an 
account of what improvements have been 
lately made in this country, and which, 
though at preſent in their infancy, are an 
earneſt of their future excellence. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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* EY TFE XXE 
The different Manifactures of Scotland. 
To R. D. Eſq. 


Edinburgh, February 18, 1778. 
SIR, Sh, 5 18, 1775 


W ITHIN theſe few years 
Scotland has worn a very different appear- 
ance from what it formerly did; and 
though, as yet, it cannot vie with the 
later and more luxurious improvements of 
ſome nations, it now has the ample means 
of furniſhing employment for the greateſt 
part of its own inhabitants. The mecha- 
nic Arts, Trade, Agriculture, Manufac- 
tories, are no longer the offspring of a 
day, or ſcarce conſcious of their exiſtence, 
but wear the promiſing marks of future 
vigour and ſtability. 


The 
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The manufaQories, now eſtabliſhed in 
many parts of this country, are all in a 


very flouriſhing condition: that for the 


making tapes, threads, garters, &c. at 
Glaſgow, has not only enriched its own- 
ers, but been the means of breaking up 
moſt of the ſame ſort in England, The 
cheapneſs of labour here has enabled the 
proprietors to underſell the Engliſh above 
five per cent. and as they equal the Eng- 
liſh tapes in colour and quality, all the 
London merchants almoſt now buy from 
hence. But beſides this branch of whoſe- 
ſale trade, there is a ſpecies of retail 
which, in the aggregate, is full as pro- 
fitable, or more ſo; and which, though 
it may not be conſidered in the great 
ſcale of buſineſs, is ſtill the beſt branch 
of it : theſe are all the perſons who, un- 
der the denomination of Pedlars, travel 
through different countries, and, being 
moſt of them Scotchmen, diſpoſe of theſe 
articles to the lower claſſes of people, at 
a great profit to themſelves, as well as 
ultimately enriching their own country. 


The manufaQtory of Stockings in the 
country about Aberdeen is now very great, 
and ade * for many thouſands, 

who 
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who are as frugal as they are induſtrious ; 
for while they are furniſhing many parts 
of Europe with ſtockings, they themſelves 
go without them. Almoſt every part of 
every family is engaged in this branch of 
buſineſs, from the maſter of the whole to 
the ſmalleſt children in it. 


'The Linen trade, which ſeems the fa- 
vourite one in Scotland, has. had great ad- 
ditions and improvements lately made to 
it, and is ſtill increaſing : had the late 
deſign here been carried into act of Par- 


liament, this buſineſs would have been put 


on the "moſt reaſonable footing, and would 
have extended its ſale much beyond the 
preſent limits. A large hall, like thoſe in 
Leeds, and ſome other places in England, 
has been erected in this town for the 
reception of linen, and to accommodate 
the purchaſers. The late Lord Milton 
intereſted himſelf much in the ſucceſs of 
this trade, and, by many judicious regula- 
tions, has contributed much to its preſent 
ſtate. But the Iriſh, who excel the Scotch 
in all the finer linens, muſt always keep 
them down: and it is from this ſuperio- 
rity in particular, that the Scotch ought 
to be convinced, that the linen manufac- 
tory ſhould not be the only object of their 

: attention, 
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attention. At beſt it can have but 4 di- 
vided ſale in England, and in all proba- 
bility the worſt ſhare. The Scotch, how- 
ever, excel the Iriſh in that ſpecies of 
linen which is calculated for the table: the 
ſtrength and beauty of the interwoven 
patterns in this article, exceed any thing 
the Iriſh have produced. Formerly the 
Scotch uſed to ſend ſome of their - fineſt 
linens to be bleached at Haerlem in Hol- 
land; but they found it did not anſwer 
the expence of it; as the freight, and 
other articles, made it dearer by ten pence 
a yard: they now bleach it entirely 
amongſt themſelves; and as they have 
good water. and good grounds, I ſee no 
reaſon for ſending it from home. 


But their chief manufaQtory, and that 
on which, in my opinion, the Scotch 
ought to rely, is their Carpets; many 
other countries will rival, if not exceed 
them, in their other branches; but in this 
they are without a competitor. In many 
articles their ſucceſs hitherto has been ow- 
ing to the cheapneſs of their labour: in 
this its excellence alone. has bem its beſt 
recommendation, 


The 
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The ſale which theſe Carpets meet 
with in England is aſtoniſning: you find 
them in every houſe, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, as they are calculated to 
ſuit that claſs of people who wiſh for 
the conveniencies of life, but who can- 
not afford the extravagant prices of Wil- 
ton, Axminſter, and other more expenſive 
manufactories. They have been, in a great 
meaſure, the means of rendering the houſes 
here ſo comfortable, and are the beſt ſecuri- 
ties againſt ſtone buildings, ſtone ſtair-caſes, 
and a cold climate. As yet their artiſts 
Have not arrived at much elegance in the 
deſign or brilliancy of colour: but theſe 
improvements follow of courſe; the em- 
belliſhrents of art and luxury always ſuc- 
ceed to convenience. | 


In ſome pieces that IJ have ſeen, which 
have been made by particular orders, great 
taſte has been ſhewn: a proof that an idea, 
as yet, probably, in its infancy, has been 

arted of improvements in this article. 
When thoſe improvements take place, and 
the period will not be far diſtant, this 
manufactory may be as much diſtinguiſh- 
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ed for its elegance, and it is now ot 
its goodneſs. - . «05 AY 


An attempt has been made: to Annees 
a manufactory of Cambrick, adjoining to 
Edinburgh; but without much ſucceſs: 
It is not ſo fine, by many degrees, as the 
French; and, I am informed, not near 
ſo durable. It likewiſe loſes its colour in 
waſhing. A few people who travelled here 


from Picardy, brought this along with 


them; but, unhappily, though they 
brought the art of making it, they could 
not bring the materials. Theſe people, 
however, deſerve encouragement: the man 
who hazards his fortune, and probably his 
life, by carrying over an art from his own 
country into another, ſhould it even fail of 
ſucceſs, is ſtill deſerving of reward from 
the country . * intended to benefit. 


7 is from bete means: PRs 8 


trades can never be long carried on. What 
has been found to be: beneficial! in one 
country, will always be the object of de- 
ſire in another; and there are always men 
to be met ith, who, from + pecuniary 
advantages, may be drawn over to intro- 


duce it. Inflit perſonal. or other puniſn- | 


ments as you will, the artificer who has 
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not ſufficient employment at home, will 
always go where he can live beſt, and act 
the maſter. It is from this general diſ- 
perſion of trade and manufactories' in every 
country, that immenſe wealth is no lon- 
ger to be expected by any one in pre- 
judice of all the reſt. The Dutch, who 
carried this point higher than any other 
nation, have already ſeen the beſt days of 
their commerce, and feel their decline. 
The manufaQories of Delft, which once 
ſupplied all Europe, do not at preſent ſup- 
ply even themſelves: they bring over from 
England the Queen's Ware, the improve- 
ment of their own idea. Some other coun- 
try may put an end to ours in its turn. 
What right have we then to complain of the 
inſtability of one man's fortune, when the 
great manufactures of a nation, when the 
trade of a whole country, are thus ſub- 
ject to viciſſitudes ? There is this conſola- 
tion left us, that the ſteps are ſlowly ta- 
ken, and that many generations muſt paſs 
* in the en of en bY 
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happy» who live in that brighteſt period of 
every government, when arts and” ſciences, 
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ments of every kind, are at their height: 
who partake of theſe bleſſings, and die be- 
fore their decline. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXII. 
The Scotch Bookſellers ;, their Publications, &c. 


To R. D. Eſq; 


Edinburgh, February 23, 1778. 
SIN, 


Tur. moſt profitable trade 
now in Edinburgh appears to be that of 
a bookſeller. Of all the other advanta- 
geous branches this place has only receiv- 
ed a part in conjunction with many other 
towns in Scotland; but they have appro- 
priated this buſineſs at preſent entirely to 
themſelves. If I am well informed, ma- 
ny thouſand volumes are annually printed 
in this place, and ſold in London or elſe- 
where. The cheapneſs of labour here, 
when compared with London, induces. ma- 
ny Scotch Bookſellers who reſide there, to 

have 
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have their books printed at Edinburgh, 
and then ſent to them; which they find 
much better than printing at their own 
ſhops : and for this purpoſe, many of them 
have partners in this place. 


Some years ago the Printing-office at 
Glaſgow was a formidable rival to that 
at Edinburgh; and had the two celebrat- 
ed Printers there purſued their buſineſs, 


they might have carried away the whole 


trade of Scotland to themſelves. But, alas! 


© Men are but men,” as Triſtram Shan- 
dy obſerves, ©* and the beſt have their 
© weakneſſes.” An unfortunate deſire ſeiz- 
ed theſe two gentlemen of inſtituting an 
academy of painting, and of buying a 


collection of pictures; forgetting that the 


place where this academy was to be in- 
ſtituted was amongſt a ſociety of tradeſ- 
men, who would throw away no money 
on ſuch ſubjedts. With this idea they 
bought paintings which no body elſe will 
buy again, and which now lie upon their 
hands in high preſervation. - During the 
rage of this fancy, they forgot their for- 
mer buſineſs, and negleQed an art which, 
from their editions of Homer and Milton, 


might have made them immortal, to run 
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after paltry copies of good paintings, which 
they had been informed were originals. 


When I viſited theſe gentlemen, I had 
heard of their Printing, but never of their 
Academy. It was in vain that I aſked for 
books; I had always a picture thruſt into 
my hand; and like Boniface, though they 
had nothing in print worth notice, they 
faid they could ſhew me a delicate engraving. 
You may well imagine that this ambition has 
prevented their former ſucceſs; for though 
Poetry and Painting may be ſiſter arts, I 
never heard that Painting and Printing 
were of the ſame family; if they are, 
their intereſts have been very oppoſite. 


Baniſhed from Glaſgow, this trade has 
ſettled at Edinburgh, and by the ingenui- 
ty and application of thoſe who are engag- 
ed in it, has been brought to great per- 
fection. I mean that perfection which in- 


cludes every requiſite in a book for the 
ſmalleſt price poſſible. 


A bookſeller in this city, who is not 
only a polite man, but a man of letters, 
is now printing a complete ſet of the 
' Engliſh Claſſics in duodecimo; which, with 
the addition of a very dane binding, 


amount 
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amount only to eighteen pence a volume. 
It is ſuch productions as theſe that do 
honour to a country; and I confeſs I feel 
a pleaſure in reflecting that this has been 
the work of a Scotch Bookſeller, as it 
ſeems ſome ſort of compenſation for the 
blow which was given by their -means to 
literature in general. 


In regard to this deciſion, ſo much has 
already been ſaid upon it, as well as 
written; ſo many judicious arguments ad- 
vanced on both ſides, during the long trial 
it gave riſe to, that no new light could 
be thrown upon the ſubject. But I can- 
not help declaring that I think it was the 
moſt unfortunate deciſion ever pronounced 
by a court of judicature, You will eafily 
believe that I am not led away by any 
partiality to this or that Bookſeller: I 
think both the Scotch and the Engliſh ones 
ated as any other people would have aQ- 
ed, who had very important intereſts at 
ſtake. | 


But without conſidering the right which 
any act of Parliament has to deprive a 
man of his own private property, what- 
ever that property may be, I am ſor- 
Ty, for the ſake of literature, that ſuch 
K 2 a deciſion 
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a deciſion was ever given; and I cannot 
but feel for the loſſes which a number 
of learned and ingenious men muſt feel, 
whoſe works have frequently been their 
only ſupport. | 


The rewards of literary merit have al- 
ways been, comparatively, too ſmall. A 
man of abilities, for inſtance, in the pro- 
feſſion of Law or Phyſic, who benefits 
only individuals, and whoſe abilities, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, are employed as much 
to the prejudice as the advantage of man- 
kind, ſhall receive many thouſands a year : 
while another man, whoſe education has 
been equally expenſive to him, whoſe 
labours are not confined to one age or 
country, whoſe works muſt have an uſe- 
ful tendency, or the public would diſcou- 
rage them, ſuch a man ſhall lead a life 
devoted to ſtudy and confinement, while 
the only recompence he receives for all 


his toils ſhall be a bare ſubſiſtence. 


There never was an inſtance of a man 
acquiring a fortune by the ſale of his writ- 
ings: there are a thouſand, in which the 
moſt ingenious men have languiſhed during 
their whole lives in poverty and obſcurity. 
We have had too many unfortunate in- 

ſtances 
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ſtances in our own country, to make it 
neceſſary to quote the examples of poor 
Camoens or Bentivoglio; though the fate 
of this latter is truly ſingular : —— The 
Comedies which he wrote, and which are 
an honour to the Italian language, are a 
ſufficient proof of his abilities. * 


He diſſipated, as his ſtory tells us, a 
large fortune in various acts of charity 
and becoming himſelf an obje& of com- 
paſſion in his old age, he was refuſed ad- 
mittance into an hoſpital which he had 
erected for the benefit of others. Modern 
times can ſhew equal ingenuity on the 
one hand, and equal ingratitude on the 
other, 


The late Mr. Smollet, whoſe abilities 
every one is acquainted with, wrote for 
a number of years without procuring to 
himſelf any thing more than a livelihood: 
And Dr. Goldſmith, whoſe poverty oblig- 
ed him to write ſo much and ſo variouſ- 
ly, that, had he lived many years longer, 
in all probability his imagination and his 
ſubſiſtence would have failed together, 
found that all his talents could barely ſe- 
cure him from indigence : his whole life 
was a tiſſue of diſtreſs and genius, of me- 
rit and ſuffering, 
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It is from theſe motives that I wiſh for 
every encouragement to be given to Au- 
thors; and there was no other way of 
doing it effeQually than by affixing every 
Poſſible degree of value to their works. 


Bookſellers cannot be blamed for not 
giving the ſame price for a leaſe of four- 
teen years, that they would for the per- 
petuity : but what is. peculiarly hard 
is, that this act falls the heavieſt on the 
moſt ingenious men. Thoſe who write 
for the day are alſo forgotten with the 
day: their labours can expect no longer 
date. But there are men of real genius, 
many of which this country can boaſt, 
whoſe works will ſurvive that period, yet 
hecome circumſcribed by theſe limits, and 
loſe half their value. 


From this deciſion the Scotch Bookſel- 
lers may date the era of their ſucceſs in 
this trade: for they will always flourifh 
ſo: long as the comparative cheapneſs of 
their workmen enables them to underſell 
the London Bookſeller with profit to 
themſelves, Hitherto they have printed 
thoſe authors only whoſe right was ex- 
pired to the * - as all the late 

works 
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works of their own writers have been 
bought and printed in London; and, in- 
deed, will always be ſo, while the beſt 
prices: are given them, 


But a trade which does not depend 
entirely on its own merit, but on the 


ſmall expence at which its articles are 


procured, can only ſucceed ſo long as 
thoſe articles continue cheap. Holland, 
which once ſupplied the greateſt part of 
Europe, failed in that branch as ſoon 
as the paper became cheaper in France 
than in their own country. 


Though the Scotch are certainly a ve- 
ry ingenious people, and in general good 
writers, you fee very few publications 
make their appearance. You are peſter- 
ed with none of thoſe weekly, daily, 
and almoſt hourly pamphlets, which e- 


very where meet one's eye in London, 


under the names of Nuptial Elegies, 
Sentimental Scruples, Juvenile Poems, A- 
morous Epiſtles, and a thouſand others of 
the ſame ingenious and tender natures, 


Such delicate productions would expire 
in this cold climate, as they owe their 
** to idle hours and mild ſkies, 
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The only publications which appear 
conſtantly are - the News-papers, a Ma- 
gazine, and a Review, which are ex» 


ecuted nearly in the ſame ſtyle as thoſe 
in London. 


Not long ago, a little pamphlet made 
its appearance, complaining of ſome abuſes 
committed in the management, or ra- 
ther miſmanagement of an hoſpital here, 
and dedicated to the moſt impudent man 
alive. You will confeſs that this title 
was rather diſputable. One gentleman, 
however, by being very angry, ſhew- 
ed he had ſome right to the dedica- 
tion, from thus openly aſſerting his claim 
to it. 


How happy would it be for ſociety, 
if ſome one could always be found to 
avow his right to all thoſe defamatory 
invectives, thoſe allegories of abuſe, which 
are frequently laviſhed on individuals by 
anonymous writers, and which terrify a 
thouſand innocent people, but leave the 
guilty unknown ! 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


\ 


Some OBſervations on the Kirk, and Deva- 
tion of the People, Engliſh Chapel, Sc. 


SE Edinburgh, March 3, 1775. 
DEAR SIR, | | 
| I HAVE been now reſident 
in this city ſo conſiderable a time, that 1 
begin to look on myſelf, and indeed wifh 

to be thought by the inhabitants of it, 
_ almoſt a native of the country. In all 
reſpects I have endeavoured to accommo- 
date myſelf to their manners and cuſtoms, 
as, in my opinion, every ſtranger ought 
to do in a foreign climate; and am be- 


come ſo habituated to them, that I con- 
ſider them as my own, 
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It gives me much concern to inform 
you, there are already in this place more 
clergymen of the church of England, than 


are neceſſary to perform the duty requir- 


ed; that it will be to no purpoſe for 
your friend to come to ſettle here in 
expeQation of employment in his function. 
There are at preſent ſix or ſeven, and 


ſome without any duty, occaſioned by a 


ſchiſm amongſt them, and the governors 
of the New Chapel. But the diſcarded 
gentlemen ſay, the governors have no right 
to turn them out, et adhuc ſub judics lis 
ef. I am the more ſorry to ſend you 
this unfavourable account, ſince I am ſure 
your friend would be no unacceptable ad- 
dition to them, as there is not one who 


can be called a good reader, or an orator 


in the pulpit; ſo far from it, that I never 
attended to more inſignificant, unprofitable 
diſcourſes in any church. Even the Preſ- 
byterians, who preach without book, and 


conſequently ought to have every allow- 


ance made them, excel them in ſuch a 
manner, that I am aſtoniſhed any reaſon- 


able man, whatever may be the mode of 


worſhip in his own country, ſhould think 
it worth his time to liſten to them. 


'The 
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The Miniſters of the Church of Scot- 
land aſſume a virtue, if they have it not; 
and I muſt ſay for them, (though it is 
incredible what nonſenſe I have ſometimes 


heard from their pulpits) that they com- 


mand attention, even when you are ſhock- 
ed at the abſurdity of their language : 
whereas thoſe of the Fngliſh Chapel, 
drone out their common- place precepts of 
morality with ſo much coldneſs and indif- 
ference, that it is with difficulty you can 
yawn out a ſermon. Indeed, this real or 
pretended godlineſs is not confined to the 
Miniſters of the Church of Scotland ; but 
is univerſal, eſpecially on a Sabbath. 
During the time of Kirk, you ſcarcely 
ſee any body in the ſtreets, or loitering 
away the time of prayer in wantonneſs 
and exceſs : though, at other times, and 
even then in private, there is no crime 
they would ſcruple to commit. To be 
ſeen in the ſtreet after the ſummons of 
the bell, or to read any book on a Sun- 
day which has no relation to religion, 
ſeems wicked and abominable to the moſt 
abandoned. You muſt acknowledge, it 
redounds greatly to the credit of Preſby- 
terianiſm, that the maſk of religion ſhould. 
bear ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the reali- 
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ty; for, in general, good conſequences 
muſt ariſe from it. I never can ima- 
gine but that the perſon, who lays ſo 
much ſtreſs upon the apparent and out- 
ward part of his duty, muſt have a ſuf- 
ficient inward ſenſe of it, as would fre- 
quently lead him to the diſcharge and ob- 
ſervance of thoſe offices which can only 
ariſe from the heart, and which cannot 
be ſuppoſed to ſpring from a deſire of ap- 
plauſe or profit.” But you may objeQ, 
that this parade of goodneſs is greatly 
inſtrumental to hypocriſy and deceit. Per- 
haps it may in ſome meaſure : but ſurely 
the evil, which may ariſe from that, is 
abundantly counter-balanced by the advan- 
tages derived from it to ſociety, if it is 
only in keeping the conſcience awake, that 
ſilent monitor of what is good and right. 
Whereas, in London, what other differ- 
ence do the common people make in Sun- 
day, except in the exceſs of idleneſs and 
riot? But far be it from me to ſay, that 
the Scotch nation have more real religion 
than the Engliſh : I only affirm, let their 
principles be what they may, there is a 
greater appearance of regard to public 
worſhip, and more reſpe&t paid to the 
Sabbath. I muſt not forget to mention 
the extraordinary neatneſs and ſimplicity 


of 
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of dreſs, which diſtinguiſh them at this 
time of public prayer. 'The pooreſt cot- 
tager, with his beſt face, puts on his beſt 
apparel, as it were, to preſent himſelf at 
the throne. of mercy, a pure and unpol- 
luted ſacrifice. The Kirks alſo, in general, 
are plain, unadorned, and fuch large edi- 
fices, that they contain the moſt numer- 
ous congregations. . I am told, the Trone 
Church would hold, with eaſe, at leaft 
fifteen hundred perſons. 


With reſpe&t to their diſcourſes from 
the pulpit, which are delivered as it were 
by inſpiration, was I to ſpeak in diſpraiſe 
of them, you might think, perhaps, I 
was too much bigotted in favour of the 
Church of England, to give an impartial 
account; I ſhall only inform you, there- 
fore, that their ſermons are longer and 
not ſo correct as thoſe of our clergymen; 
but better calculated for the generality - of 
_ congregations ; being addreſſed more to the 
paſſions, and never on any abſtra& topics 
of divinity, which are unintelligible to the 
common people. Indeed this may be one 
reaſon why the common people ſo univer- 
ſally frequent the Kirk; for if they gain 
no inſtruction, they are ſure to be enter- 


tained, and have their underſtandings flat- 
tered, 
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tered, It is really a curious ſight to be- 
hold, at the concluſion of the meeting, 
the inundation of the people that flow 
from the Kirks, on account of their being 
ſo crowded. I have ſeen the High Street 
in Edinburgh, which is no inconſiderable 
one, from having the appearance of a 
deſerted place, ſo © thronged,” as they 
call it, with people in ten minutes, that 
it was nearly impoſſible to paſs by. 


It would be needleſs for me to ſay any 
thing concerning the tenets of the Preſby- 
terians, or their mode of worſhip to you, 
who muſt be ſo much better acquainted 
with them : I have, therefore, taken the 
liberty, as I know you are a ftranger to 
Scotland, to mention thoſe circumſtances 
only, which may not have come within 
your hearing, as they relate, perhaps, 
ſolely to the Preſbyterians in this coun- 


try. 


The new Engliſh Chapel is a neat, ele- 
gant building, but hardly large enough 
for the Members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who are conſtant inhabitants of this 
City. The architect has been ſo unfor- 
tunate in his poſition of the pulpit, that, 
in particular places, the voice of the 

1 preacher 
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preacher is totally confounded by the echo. 
An excellent organ attrats by its novelty, 
as nothing of that kind is admitted in the 


1 am your obliged friend, &e. 
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On the Dreſs of the better Sort of the In- 
habitants of Edinburgh. 


To Miſs Sophia D=—, 


_ Edinburgh, March 6, 1778. 
MY DEAR MADAM, | 


I xrcriveD your kind 
letter; am ſenſible of the obligation I 
owe you for it, and take this firſt op- 
portunity of diſcharging my debt as well 
as I am able; though I am ſorry to ſay, 
I muſt a& after the manner of all other 
| bankrupts, and pay you but a part of the 
whole. | 


The entertainment which you afforded 
me by your deſcriptions, and your draw- 
ing of the preſent mode of dreſſing the 


hair, 
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hair, 1 was not ſo much a miſer as to 
keep to myſelf, It gives me much ſur- 
priſe to find the extravagance of the la- 
dies head dreſs ſtill increaſes; as I ima- 
gined it had been before elevated to a de- 
gree, that muſt have- made it inconvenient 
and troubleſome, 


Becauſe, for inſtance, the Dutcheſs of 
D—— has a head capable of bearing its 
weight, and features, complexion, and fi- 
gure, which become a towering plume of 
party coloured feathers, I dare ſay there 
will not be a face ever ſo ill-favoured, 
a ſkin of the coarſeſt grain, or a diſtort- 
ed ſhape in the Pantheon for the remain- 
der of the winter, without this atrial or- 
nament, The Engliſh women are not 
Amazonian enough in general to make 
them look proportionate or graceful ; for 
they certainly have a maſculine appear- 
ance, and give you the idea of a helmet, 
A ſhort woman in this diſguiſe muſt put 
you in mind of the armed head that 
makes ſo formidable a figure among the 
ghoſts in Macbeth, But I know you will 
elude all I can urge, by ſaying it is the 
Faſhion, which muſt be conformed to, 
and which makes every thing agreeable. 
I grant it in ſome meaſure, Pleaſure is 


what 
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what we all fo ſtedfaſtly purſue, that 
there needs only Faſhion to give any 
thing that name; and the deſire of imi- 
tation will make it followed, till the 
force of cuſtom has rendered it agreeable. 
But ſtill I have no notion of an univer- 
ial faſhion, I would have every one ſuit 
her height, colour, and dimenſions, and 
then I ſhould have no objeQion to fea- 
thers, or to ſee a gigantic woman nodding 
with the tail of an oſtrich, whilſt the 
beautiful conciſeneſs of Miſs s per- 
ſon would confine itſelf to the modeſt 
plumage of the turtle dove, Indeed, L 
am ſo far from looking with perfect diſ- 
like on this mode of wearing feathers, 
that I think it might be made of great 
utility to our ſex, if the ladies would but 
chooſe the feathers of ſuch birds as in 
ſome meaſure were emblematical of their 
diſpoſitions or rank. Suppoſe her Majeſty, 
for inſtance, were to appear at court with 
the feathers of the princely eagle, whilſt 
my lady Mayoreſs aſſumed the pompous 
inſignificance of the turkey cock—Coquets 
might be furniſhed from the ſpecies of 
parrots—the gooſe might fit out the old 
maid; the peacock vindicate the dowa- 
ger; whilſt the wanton ſparkling widow 
might mourn under the umbrage of the 

raven 
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raven or the magpye. But you aſk me, 
if this faſhion has extended its flight this 
way ? I am happy to tell you, it has not; 
though I muſt think it would be more 
applicable to the beauty of this country, 
than to that of ours. | 


The women here do not fo readily 
adopt any trifling faſhion from London. 
They conform themſelves much more to 
the manners and taſte of Paris, with 
which they have as conſtant a communi- 
cation as with England. The ladies in 
Edinburgh dreſs, in general, with more 
elegance, and in a way better accommo- 
dated to their perſons, ſize, and ſhape, 
than moſt of the European nations; whilſt 
they are peculiarly attentive to the nature 
of their climate and ſeaſons, as well as 
to their age, after the manner of the 
French, You never fee the mortifying 
ſpectacle of an old woman diſplayed in 
all the ſhew and vanity of a boarding 
ſchool Miſs; or the widowed wife of 
nineteen aſſuming the air and dreſs of 
an antient married matron, in order to 
adapt herſelf to the age of a decrepid and 
peeviſh huſband—In a morning alſo thgir 
dreſs is equally becoming ; their diſhabille 
is never negligent | and looſe, but neat 
and 
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and plain, with a degree of ſmartneſs 
and elegance; and a genius for dreſs even 
then diſcovers itſelf, juſt as you may ſee 
the maſterly ſtrokes of a poet, in two 
or three unpremeditated extempore verſes. 
But I wiſh I could ſay as much for the 
men : they neither take ſo much care 
of their perſons or appearance; nor have 
they half the taſte in their dreſs that the 
Ladies have, who chooſe the moſt be- 
coming faſhions from London and Paris, 
and form one of their own, more grace- 
ful, perhaps, than either. But the Gen- 
tlemen neither know how, nor are ftudious 
of ſetting off their figure to advantage. 
In the politeſt aſſemblies in this City, you 
rarely fee a gentleman well dreſſed: In 
thoſe that think themſelves the beſt, there 
is always ſome deficiency z whilſt you 
will not find one Lady without every aſ- 
ſiſtance of ornament and art; and an 
ill-dreſſed Lady is as great a novelty as 
an ill-bred one, 


But however they may be indebted to 
this external ſhew, or whatever they may 
have borrowed from the French, they de- 
rive none of their beauty from paint, nor 
| have they had folly enough to imitate that 
nation in this abſurd faſhion, Indeed, nei- 
g . ther 
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ther their colour nor complexion ſtand in 
need of it; for I know not where they 
will find their equals in either. But if 
that was a reaſon, we ſhould not ſee fo 
many charming faces concealed by it in 
London, where it often happens that, 
under this diſguiſe, a more beautiful coun- 
tenance is hid, than that which is preſent- 
ed to the public. For my own part, I 
have ſuch a deteſtation of this ſpecies of 
painting, that I would rather behold the 
moſt ugly, miſ-ſhapen face as God made 
it, than rendered comely and inanimate by 
this plaſtering of art. One may as well 
ſalute a picture or a ſtatue. None but a 
Pygmalion could fall in love with them. 
Beſides, this faſhion has not even that to 
recommend it, which is common to all 
others, how abſurd ſoever, viz. of being 
of advantage to ſome trade or commerce, 
If all the Ladies in a city were to paint, 
one Perfume ſhop might ſupply them all, 
and have no great buſineſs: whereas the 
difference of ſhape, figure, and colour of 
cloaths, furniſh many manufacturers with 
employ, and the induſtrious artificer with 
an honeſt livelihood. In this caſe the con- 
ſtant change of faſhions is of much uti- 
lity to a country: though I think there 
is nothing that is a greater proof of the 

natural 
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natural inſtability of our minds and opi- 
nions, or that ſhews in a clearer light 
the caprice and fickleneſs of human nature. 
One could hardly imagine a rational crea- 
ture ſhould think it worth while to con- 
cern himſelf with ſuch trifles; or that a 
Being, whoſe life is but a ſpan, ſhould 
ſpend the few moments allotted him, in 
altering the dimenſions of his habit, or 
changing, perhaps, only the form of his 
hat: but ſuch is our conſtitution ;——— We 
fluQuate between various inclinations—Eve- 
ry day a new whim: our humour keeps 
motion with the time, and we follow 
the inclination of our fancy according as 
we are wafted by the breath of occaſion. 
But I already hear you ſay, * And what 
« art thou, poor moralizer ?*”* No ſolita- 
ry fly, I aſſure you. I am here in the 
midſt of entertainment, noiſe, and com- 
pany; and would not change my ſitua- 
tion, unleſs for the happineſs of a conver- 
ſation with you, for the profit of balf 
the land that is between us. | 


After alt this, you will find yourſelf 
highly miſtaken in your opinion of this 

nation and its manners: and I cannot but 
tell you, you are not more ſo in any 
particular, than in your notions concerning 
their 
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their dreſs. Vou think alſo that their hair 
is inclinable to red. The womens hair is ei- 
ther a dark brown, or perfectly red, which I 
eſteem a very beautiful colour, and is that 
which in antient times was ſo admired, 
received the appellation of golden, and was 
given by way of diſtinQtion to a. Pallas 
or a Juno, I am ſorry to ſay the La- 
dies here often conceal it by powder, 
having the ſame idea of it that you have, 
and making no difference between it, and 
that ſandy coloured red, which, of all 
hair, is the moſt diſagreeable and unbe- 
coming. In moſt reſpeQs they dreſs their 
hair with great elegance and propriety, in 
no extremes, neither too elevated nor too 
_ depreſſed, but in that juſt proportioned 
medium, which is always the reſult of taſte 
and judgment. As to hoops, they ſeldom 
uſe them, and add very little to their 
height by the heels of their ſhoes. The 
Gentlemen, after the cuſtom of the French, 
wear their hair in bags, eſpecially the 
Advocates and Profeſſors of the College, 
who commonly dreſs in black. With re- 
ſpe& to cloaths, as I ſaid before, I aan- 
not ſpeak in great praiſe. of them; and 
they have the w tayiors, perhape, in in 
the world. 
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And now, my dear Sophia, I muſt 
with you farewel. Be aſſured, I can find 
no greater pleaſure than in receiving your 
letters, with which I hope you will be 
ſo kind as to indulge me whenever you 


have an idle hour; as I am, with the 
trueſt ſincerity and friendſhip, 


Your ever affectionate, 


and obliged humble ſervant. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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